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D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


Have Just Published 


AROUND AND ABOUT SOUTH AMERICA: 
TWENTY MONTHS OF QUEST AND QUERY. 


By FRANK VINCENT, author of ‘‘ The Land of the White Elephant,” etc. With Maps, Plans, and Fifty-four 

Full-page Illustrations. 8vo, xxiv-473 pages. Ornamental cloth, $5.00. 

Mr. Vincent made the entire circuit of South ‘America. He visited every capital, chief city, and 
important seaport, made several expeditions into the interior of Brazil and the Argentine Republic, and 
ascended the Parana, Paraguay, Amazon, Orinoco, and Magdalena Rivers ; he inspected the coffee districts 
of Brazil, descended the gold-mines ; in brief, left no place of importance unvisited. Several interviews with 


~Dom Pedro are of special interest. 
In view of the recent coup d'état in Brazil, and the meeting of the Pan-American Congress, Mr. Vincent's 


elaborate work will prove opportune, 


An Epitome of Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. 
By F. Howarp COLLins, With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. One vol,, 12mo, cloth, xviii-576 pages. $2.50, 
“ The object of this volume is to give in a condensed form the general principles of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's Philosophy as far as possible in his original words. Each section has been systematically reduced, 
e Epitome consequently represents Zhe Synthetic Philosophy as it would be seen through a diminishing 
glass; the original proportion holding between all its varied parts.” 











New Volume in InternationalScientific Series, 


The Physiology of Bodily Exercise. 


By FERNAND LaGrance, M. D. International Scientific Series. 12mo,;cloth, $1.75. 

Contents: I, Muscular Work—The Organs of Work, Movements, Heat, Combustion. . II, Fatigue— 
Local Fatigue, Breathlessness, Stiffness, Overwork, etc. III. Habituation of Work—Power of Resistin 
Fatigue, Modification of Organs by Work, etc. IV. Different Exercises—Violent Exercises, Exefcises o 
Strength, Exercises of Speed, Exercises of Endurance, etc. V. The Results of Exercise. VI. The Office of 
the Brain in Exercise. : 


James G. Birney and His Times: 


THE GENESIS OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. WITH SoME ACCOUNT OF ABOLITION MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH 
BeroreE 1828. By WILLIAM BIRNEY. 12mo, cloth, with Portrait, $2.00. 

“ The abolition of slavery in the United States was neither an accident nor a miracle ; it was a result of 

_ evolution. Upon the issues made the author invokes the impartial judgment of the men who write American 


history. 
Falling in Love: 


With OTHER Essays ON More Exact BRANCHES OF Science. By GRANT ALLEN, author of “ Flowers and 
their Pedigrees,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘Mr, Grant Allen’s'treatment is dexterous, his style light and pleasant, his command of the fields of science 
extensive, and his resources in all that pertains to the ‘ fairy-tales of science’ admirable indeed. The result 
is a bright and readable book.”"—London Saturday Review. 


Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge: 


AMip-Winrer Journey}Across Siperta. By‘Lionet F.Gowinc. With Map and 30 Illustrationsin text. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
= ‘The book is charmingly written, completely illustrated; it will long be remembered ‘as a delightful” 
book of travel.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 
“Mr. Gowing has produced a book which all who take an interest in adventure in strange lands and 
among strange people will read with delight.”— Boston Budcet. 


1,3 and 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 





NO LOSS FROM LAPSE. 


No doubt many persons are restrained from insuring their lives by = 
the fear that they may be unable to continue the payment of premium 
and will, in consequence, suffer a loss. This consideration is more 
fanciful than real. True, the full benefit of the insurance may be lost, | 
just as one who starts on a tour must lose some of its advantages if” 
unable to complete it. The point is to get full value for the money 
paid, whether the payments have extended through.a series of years o 
have been discontinued after a few. Practically, there is now no such 
thing as forfeiture. Finding the practice unjustifiable, all good com 
panies have discarded it; and a great rivalry exists as to which can be 
most liberal, that is to say, most just to a retiring or lapsing membet™ 5 
without injustice to those who remain. The Penn Mutual Life placed | 
itself in the van of this movement. Its trustees originated a system of” 
non-forfeiture long in advance of any legislation. Indeed, its plans” 
were accepted as entirely equitable and just by the Legislatures of ; 
several States, and were incorporated, in whole or in part, in the non- | 
forfeiture legislation which those States adopted. Its example has been ‘ 
imitated ; but it is doubtful whether there is any other company which = 
possesses as equitable, thorough and satisfactory methods for the protec=_ 

tion of lapsing members. Certainly none surpasses it. The principles of | 
life insurance must remain unchanged; they are unalterable, but the : 
methods of their application may and do vary, and it is their continual 
adaptation to the changing wants of the public which has so largely 
popularized the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE. 


HOME OFFICE: 921, 923 and 925 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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| 
ROUTLEDGE’S 


POCKET LIBRARY. | 


Published in monthly volumes. Beautifully printed | 
in clear type on good paper, and tastefully bound in | 
the following styles: 

Half cloth, cut edges. 

Half cloth, uncut edges. 

Half cloth, uncut edges, gilt top. 


. THACKERAY’'S PARIS SKETCH BOOK. 
. Hoop’s Comic POEMS. 
. DICKENS'S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
. MACAULAY’s Lays OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC. 
. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
. Hoop’s SERIOUS POEMS. 
. BULWER'S COMING RACE. 
. MANON Lescaut. By the Abbé Prévost. 
. STERNE'S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
. DICKENS'S CHIMES, 
. Moore’s [RISH MELODIES. 
, GILBERT'S FiFty ‘‘ BaB’”’ BALLADS. 
. POEMS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
. MILtTon’s PARADISE Lost. 
. ScoTT’s LADY OF THE LAKE. 
. CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
. BYRON’S WERNER; OR, THE INHERITANCE. 
. Book oF Humor, WIT AND WISDOM. 
. DICKENS'S CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 
. GRAY'S POETICAL WorRKS. 
. THACKERAY’S CORNHILL TO GRAND CAIRO. 
. Mrs. SHELLEY'S FRANKENSTEIN; OR, 
MODERN PROMETHEUS. 
. DICKENS'S TALES FROM PICKWICK. 
. REJECTED ADDRESSES. By Horace and James 
SMITH. 
. Byron's CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
. DICKENS'S PICTURES FROM ITALY. 
. Lays AND Lyrics, By Clement Scott. 
. SHELLEY'S EARLY POEMS. 
. MERIMEE’S CARMEN. 
. SCOTT'S MARMION. 
. DICKENS'S BATTLE OF LIFE. 
. THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
. THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 
. TALFOURD’S TRAGEDIES. 
46. Scott’s LoRD OF THE ISLES. 
. COLERIDGE'S POEMs. 
48. Cowper's TASK. 
. SELECTIONS FROM KEATS. 
50. WORDSWORTH’S EARLY POEMS. 


Others in preparation, 


THE | 


First Series. 
Second Series. 
Third Series. 


(Volumes 1, 5, 6. 11, 13, 19, 20, 26, 29, and 33, are American Copy- | 
right books which cannot be imported into this country.) 


“ Deserves warm praise for the taste shown in its | 
production. The ‘ Library’ ought to be popular.”’— 
The Atheneum, 

“Seems to us the perfection of cheap book-making; | 

. . the type is clear and delicate, the paper good, | 
and the binding really exquisite. . . . It is difficult to | 
describe precisely the charm of these books, but a | 
book-lover can hardly lay hands on the volumes with- | 
out seeing in them the kind of bargain he is always | 
looking for.""—Brooklyn Union. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS (Limited), 
9 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YorK. 


Japanese paper. 


| mever before 
| original publishers. 


A NEW EDITION DE LUXE OF 


Charles Dickens’s Complete 
Works. 


Limited to 1000 Numbered Copies. 


Unquestionably the handsomest edition of 
Dickens's writings—the nearest approach to the 
highest ideals of perfection in book-making— 
ever attempted in this country. 

The type is from a new font especially cast 
for tt, and never used for any other purpose. 

The paper—also especially made for itt— 
combines the qualities of excellence in finish 
and in the material used, with a lightness of 


| weight that prevents the volume from being 
| uncomfortably heavy to hold and read. 


The illustrations—half the value of a good 
edition of Dickens—are incomparably superior 


to any ever issued in any edition printed in this 


country, and are only excelled—if at all—by the 
original issues of each volume, sets of which 


| bring from one thousand to two thousand 
| dollars. 


All the original etchings by Cruikshank 


and others have been carefully re-etched, line for 


line, from brilliant original proof impressions, 
and proofs taken for this edition on Imperial 
The wood engravings are 
printed on Japanese paper from electrotypes 
used, furnished by Dickens's 


The set will be completed in 45 volumes, at 
the rate of about two volumes per month. 

Price, bound in vellum cloth, gilt tops, 
uncut- - - - - - + = §2.50 per vol. 

Issued by subscription only, and no orders 
taken except for complete sets. Prospectus, 
with specimen showing type, page, paper, etc., 
with specimen ulustration, mailed free upon 
application. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers. 
QVE STIGN*IOOFANSWER‘100l* QVESTION 


.QVESTIONS. 
° 2 AND © 
M Fane ers 


1oOol 


@& 


— 100} 1\OO01t 


1,001 Questions and 1,001 Answers on 


UNITED StaTEs History, 
GEOGRAPHY, 

GRAMMAR, 

ARITHMETIC, 


50 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 


| THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 
| PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 

| ORTHOGRAPHY, 

| GENERAL History, 


50 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 
50 cents 


Others to follow : 


Special Offer to Teachers and Supervisors. 


~We will send the entire set of eight books by mail, postage prepaid, 
for $3.25, and if on examination they are not found desirable, we will 
refund the amount, or on same conditions we will send any six 
assorted for $2.50. 


The author of the above books has asked every conceivable question 
that would be likely to come up in the most rigid examination. Every 
question has a complete and concise answer just below it. There are 
other question books published, but even the highest priced book is not 
half as complete on a single branch as these are. 


Many teachers are using these Question Books in their schools in the 
place of text-books, 


These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for 
me, for reviewing Pupils in School, or for use as Reference 
jooks. 


The author of these books is an Experienced Teacher, 


Please read what ts said of them. 


Every testimonial printed here is genuine, not one was solicited or 
induce: 


samples of hundreds of others. 


** T have a set of your Question Books, and I think they are the best 
I ever saw. I would not take twice the amount [| paid for them if I 
could not get another set.’-—G. O. Sankey (teacher), Bloomville, 
Seneca County, Ohio. 


by gift of books or other consideration, and these are only | 


“I have just received your Question Book on Geography. After 
due deliberation I am confident in saying that they supply a want long 
felt in the teachers’ circle, as well as for reviews in classes. I predict 
for them an immense sale.”"—W. Hole (teacher), Montezuma, Ohio. 


‘« The set that I received some days ago has given entire satisfaction, 
and deserves the praise of all earnest teachers.—A. E. Long, Salem, 
Ohio. 

“Tam so delighted with your Question Books, 1 have gotten some 
of my friends to order immediately.”—Miss Elvise Hemphill (of 
Harding College), Mexico, Missouri. 


“ Your Question Books are just what we want tor review ”’—M. F, 
Spahr (teacher), Chicago, Huron Co., Ohio. 


Words Correctly Spoken. 


By Elroy M. Avery, Ph. D. Retail price, 15 cents. Bound in extra 
cloth, stamped in black and gold, printed with red line borders, a 
| written, valuable to all who would speak their mother tongue wit! 
accuracy. 


Popular Synonyms. 


Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. 
| elegant. Elegantly stamped in Ink and Gold. 
Cloth, 32mo. Price, ro cents. By mail, 12 cents, 


Accurate, cheap, 





The Pocket Gem Pronouncing Dictionary. 


By LILLA M. TENNEY, on a new plan. 


The most useful Pocket Dictionary ever issued. 


The Work of Years of Study and Research. 


Most excellent in scholarship. Most practical in all ways. Most 
artistic in point of manufacture. Beautifully bound from special 
artistic cover designs. Beautifully printed at the celebrated University 
Press of John Wilson & Sons, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Spelling and Pronouncing Dictionary rather than a Defining one. 


It has over Eleven Thousand Words. 


The New Imperial, Webster, Stormonth, Worcester, and all other | 
Standard Dictionaries, have been critically compared in its preparation. | 


While not underrating the importance of definition and philology in 
a work of reference, it is known that there is a demand for a book 
showing the correct pronunciation and spelling of every prominent 
word in the language in convenient merlin form for the pocket, the 
writing-case, or the table. 


The Burrows Brothers Company, 23, 25 


Its Trustworthiness. 

In this respect, recognizing that what was wished for was not 
originality, but confidence in the accuracy of the book, the labor, 
while almost endless, has been strictly confined to critical comparisons 
of authorities. 


Price, Fifty Cents. 


(As compared with the prices of most other books it would be well 
worth $1.00.) 

Marvelously complete, wonderfully compact. 

Most useful Small Dictionary ever made. 

It is needed by every Office Man, every School Teacher, every 
Stenographer, every Tourist, every Letter-Writer, every Pupil, every 
Literate, and certainly every Illiterate person throughout the length 
and breadth of our entire land. 


and 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The First Books of the Year. | 


D. Lothrop Company Publish: 


Those Raeburn Girls. | 
By Mrs. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. A story for | 
girlsand young women who long for something | 
to do,—something that shall make them self- | 
supporting. It shows how “ Those Raeburn | 
Girls”’ solved the problem nobly and well. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
It is full of golden hints upon a practical subject, and is not a whit 
less fascinating for being so sensible. 


Wellsprings of Wisdom. 
Kindling and strength-giving utterances from the 
words and writings of England's great divine, 
FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. Edited, with an | 
Introduction, by ROsE PORTER. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Aids to Endeavor. 


Short selections from standard authors, designed | 


for public and private use. With an introduction 
by Rev. Francis E. CLARK, D.D., President 


ot the United Society of Christian Endeavor. | 


12mo, cloth, 75 cents ; gilt edges, $1.00. 


The Shop. 


By ALBERT E. WInsuiP. A stirring, sensible, 


and helpful book for the people, by the editor of | 


the Journal of Education. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 


Superior to Circumstances. 
By Emity Lucas BLACKALL. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
A story that grapples boldly with three most 
vital problems: The sphere of woman’s work, 
the relations of wage-paying and wage-earning, 
and the methods to be employed by the church 


in reaching the people. 
“* One of the freshest and most stimulating narratives of home life 
we have seen.’’— Chicago Standard. 


Around the World Stories. 


By OLIVE RISLEY SEWARD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Miss Seward was fortunate in having access | 
through her father, Secretary Seward, to many | 


places usually closed to wonfen, and her descrip- 
tions of them and the distinguished people she 


met are wonderfully bright and attractive. 
“A delightful book, interesting, humorous, and instructive.’’— 
Advance. 


Our Asiatic Cousins. 
By Mrs, A. H. LEONOWENS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
History, travel, biography, and social criticism, 
spiced with anecdotes and personal experiences 
of the author while governess at the Court of 
Siam. 


‘*‘ Fresh and sparkling, fused by a charming personality.—Herald | 


and Presbyter. 


All heads of families who have not subscribed for 
the Lothrop Magazines should subscribe now. 


WIDE AWAKE, $2.40 a year; BABYLAND, 50 
cents a year; OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN, 
$1.00 a year; THE PANSY, $1.00 4 year. 


D. Lothrop Company, 


Washington Street, opposite Bromfield, Boston. 


| THE SLY,” also by Vautier, “ VIOLET,” “ ADELINE,” 


Many New Pictures. 


Constantly reaching us, our stock being at all times full and elegant. 
PAINTINGS IN OIL AND IN WATER COLORS, 
SUPERB ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS, 
PHOTOGRAVURES, PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Carbon Phetographs by Braun, 

PICTURE FRAM ES of all kinds, MIRRORS, the handsomest 
CARD AND CABINET FRAMES, 

Portes, Stands, etc. 

Among others VICAT COLE’S LATEST, a superb 
Etching by BRUNET DEBAINES, 

“GREAT MARLOW.” 

Marcus Stone’s “RETURN OF THE LOVER.” 
Luke Fildes’ ‘GYPSY GIRL.” 

A Few Proofs of Edwin Long’s ‘‘ DIANA OR CHRIST ?” 


A most powerful and interesting work. 


“The Rose of all the Roses,” 


“A VOICE FROM THE CLIFF,” 
“A SYMPHONY,” 
Millais’ ‘‘ CLARISSA,” 
“ DAUGHTER OF A SHEIK,” 
“CHRIST AND THE RICH RULER,” 
“THE ANGELUS,” New, etched by Fon:e; 
“THE EVENING BREEZE,” 


“In the Hands of the Enemy.” 


AFTER GETTYSBURG. 
Thos. Hovenden’s picture, etched by Hamilton Hamilton, the best 
and most important picture of the season. Proofs now ready. Many 
other beautiful pictures, prominently 
“ROBERT BURNS IN EDINBURGH.” 
Reading his poem of ‘‘ The Winter Night” at the Duchess of 
Gordon’s. 

‘““WHERE THE WIDOW LIVES,” a capital etching by W. Dendy 
Sadler. 


“ EBB TIDE.” 
“ MOUTH OF THE cove.”} Otis Weber. 


“ AT THE OPERA,” Conrad Kiesel. 
Kaulbach’s ‘* CARNIVAL.” 
‘““SPRING DREAMS,” Otto Lingner. 


| “THEY WON’T BE HAPPY TILL THEY GET IN! ”’ by J. Yates 


Carrington. 
““AN ARM OF THE BAY.” E. L. Field. 
“IN THE MONASTERY KITCHEN.” 
Vautier’s ‘SIGNING THE MARRIAGE CONTRACT,” “ON 
Ten 


| new and beautiful heads, by SEIFERT. 





“The Evening Breeze.” 


| An exquisite New Etching by Mercier, from SIDDONS MOWBRAY’S 


Prize Picture, a superb piece of work, in which the breeze of evening 
is typified by graceful female figures, human in form, but sprite-like in 
substance, whose very robes have theirridescent and luminous coloring 


of Fairyland. : 
This is just ready and can be delivered at once. 


Pictures for Bridal Gifts. 


The largest-and finest stock in Philadelphia by far, embracing all that 
is good in 
Carbon Mirrors, 
Unchangeable Photographs, 
Reproductions, Rogers’ Groups, 
Card Frames. 


Engravings, 

Etchings, 

Fac-similes, 
Picture Frames, 


Paintings in 
Oil Colors and 
Water Colors, 


James S. Earle & Sons 


No. 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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The Gook Book to zo by 


is Mrs. Rorer's 


A BIG BOOK—Nearly 600 pages of choice and dainty recipes. 

A TRIED BOOK—Everything in it has been cooked over and over again 
and found to come out right. 

A POPULAR BOOK—The remarkable and daily-increasing sales demon- 
strate the hold it has upon the public. 


AN ECONOMICAL BOOK—tTeaches how to use and how to save, thus 


giving back to you many times the price you pay for it. 
Bound in Washable Oil Cloth Covers, that you can handle with hands 
in the dough, $1.75 


MRS. RORER’S HOME CANDY MAKING 


Paper covers, 40 cents. Cloth covers, 75 cents. 





Sold by all booksellers, or, upon receipt of price, the publishers will mail them to any address in the world, 
and pay the postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 420 Library Street, Philadelphia. 
Sold by JOHN WANAMAKER. 


THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 


THE SCENERY, PHYSICAL HISTORY, AND ZOOLOGY OF THE SOMERS ARCHIPELAGO. By 

Professor ANGELO HEILPRIN, F,G.S.A., F. A. Geogr. Soc., etc. Large 8vo, cloth, 19 plates; price, $3.50. 

‘A disciple of Darwin, Professor Heilprin attacks the problem of the formation of the Bermudan rock; 
and rarely does one find so charming a combination of rhetoric and science.. . . With this volume for a 
field-book, one with even the rudiments of delight in the miracles of continuous creation could spend a happy 
season in this summer land.” — Zhe Critic. 

“* , . . Two of the most important of scientific questions of the day are discussed in a manner 
charmingly clear and simple.”” Christian Union. 

“The arguments by which Professor Heilprin supports these conclusions are closely reasoned and cogent, 
and the whole discussion, together with the critical notices in the appendix, is full of interest." —V. Y. Zribune. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address: 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, or all Booksellers. 








Episcopalian Tables of Lessons of Holy 


Seasonable Books. Scripture for the Christian Year. 


’ As adopted by the General Episcopal Convention of 
sow to Amuse on Wvening Pasty, 9 cts. 1886 ; revised by Rev. W. F. Nichols. Philadelphia: 
Dick’s Toasts, Speeches and Responses, 30 cts. y suienaliuaaah 
Weldon’s Fancy Costumes, 50 cts. 

Dick’s roo Amusements for Evening Parties, 30 cts. KETTERLINUS PRINTING HOUSE. | 
Parlor Tricks with Cards, 30 cts. The Lessons are arranged for each day, morning 
How to Conduct a Debate, 50 cts. and evening, for the entire ecclesiastical year, with the 
How to Write a Composition, 30 cts. additional Lessons for Advent, Epiphany, Lent, etc., 
Ogden’s Model Speeches for School Occasions, 50 cts. | the whole forming an artistic perpetual reference. It 
Cig is made of eighteen richly illuminated floral cards, 
The above Books sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price, | fastened with silk cord. Its general utility and ap- 
by the publishers. Send for complete catalogue. | pearance will recommend it as an elegant and season- 
| able souvenir. Also, a number of other Calendars 

DICK & FITZGERALD, | published by Ketterlinus 
18 ANN STREET, NEw YORK. | SOLD BY WANAMAKER. 
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Timely Publications. 


Clever Society Sketches—For the 
Valentine Season. 


uarto size. Paper, tied with White Ribbon. Price 50 cents. 
THE MAN WHO WOULD LIKE TO MARRY: Depicting, in 
twelve humorous sketches, by Harry Parkas, the vacillations of 
the society young man of the period. 
The conceptions, attitude, facial expressions, etc., of the several 
sketches are exceedingly apt and amusing. There is many an old 
bachelor to whom they will be amusing, and many an anxious girl to 


whom they might convey, ‘as in a looking glass,’ a useful hint.”"-—7he | 


Times, Chicago. 


“It is a clever and effective satire on the young women of | 


fashionable life.”’"—-7he Boston Globe. 
Also, uniform with the above, 50 cents. 


A GIRL WHO WOULDN’T MIND GETTING 
Giving the other view of the situation, by the same artist. 


Corinne ; or, Italy. 
By Madame Deg Stazt. New translation by Emily Baldwin and 
Pauline Driver. With steel portrait, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


e ’ ° 
Ruy Blas ; or, The King’s Rival. 
A Historical Romance founded on the Drama by Vicror HucGo, 
author of ‘‘ Notre Dame,” ‘‘ Les Misérables,”’ etc. Edited by 
H. L. Williams. r2mo, neat wrapper, 30 cents. 
In the ‘‘ Continental Library,’’ 12mo, paper cover, neat, 35 cents, 
@ new edition of 


Cousin Pons. 
By Batzac. Translated by Philip Kent, B. A. 

Uniform with the, above, price 35 centseach. ALIETTE, by Octave 
Feuttver. EDMEE(Zes Dames de Croix Mort) by GrorGes OuNeT. 
IRENE, by Cantacuzkne Attigr1. HELENE, by Leon De Tin- 
seau. HARLETTE, by the author of Princess Wanda. ZYTE, by 
Hecror MA tor. 

Uniform with the above in size and price, 


The popular science of Fencing is fully explained in 


The Modern Fencer. 


With the most recent means of attack and defense when engaged 

with an adversary. Illustrated with sketches showing the various 
ositions of the Cote. By Captain T. Grirrirus, Professor of 
encing. 12mo, cloth, so cents. 


The Modern Gymnast. 


Being Practical Instructions on the Horizontal Bar, Parallel Bars, 
Vaulting Horse, Flying Trapeze, etc., Somersault Throwing, etc:, 
with description of the Apparatus. By CHARLESSpeNnceR. With 
120 illustrations. 50 cents. 


An invaluable Work on Dietetics, by an eminent physician, 


Food and Feeding. 


Fifth Edition 
preparation of food, discussed in a practical and entertaining 
manner for lay readers, with additional chapters on Milk and Fish. 
By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S? 12mo, cloth, Price $1.00, 


Handy Information Books. 
A series of eminently useful Manuals, containing suggestions for 
Ladies on the Etiquette and Management of the Modern Household. 
In r2mo, cloth gilt, novel and artistic bindings, each gr. 
MANNERS AND RULES OF GOOD SOCIETY; or, SOLECISMS 
TO BE AVOIDED. Fourteenth Edition. 


SOCIETY SMALL TALK ; orn, WHAT TO SAY AND WHEN 
TO SAY IT. 


SERVANTS (THE MANAGEMENT OF); THEIR DUTIES 
AND RULES. 

MENUS MADE EASY. By Nancy Lake. Third edition. 
Hints on choice and variety of dainty dishes for the table, and how 
to write a bill of fare. 

BIRD KEEPING : A COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE REARING 
AND MANAGEMENT OF CAGE BIRDS AND THE 
AVIARY. By Miss Dyson. With colored and plain Illustrations. 


Health, Beauty, and the Toilet. 


Letters to Ladies, from a Lady Doctor. By Anna KinGsFoRD 
M.D. (Parts). 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Contents :—On Obesity, Leanness, Clothing, the Complexion, 
Superfluous Hair; Hands and Arms; on the Figure, Teeth; on the 
‘Culture of Beauty, Grace, Heaith, etc. 


Of all booksellers, or mailed free on receipt of price by the 
publishers, 


Frederick Warne & Co., 


3 Cooper Union, Fourth Avenue, New York. 


MARRIED. | 


A series of chapters on the proper selection and | 





NEW BOOKS 
PERMANENT INTEREST. 


ASOLANDO. 
Fancies and Facts. Thirty new Poems by ROBERT 
BROWNING. Uniform with Riverside Edition of 
Browning. $1,25. 
Also, in Persian silk, tastefully stamped, gilt top. 
A very attractive gift book. $1.25. 


BROWNING'’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Including all the changes recently made by Mr. 
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THEIR FIRST BOOK. 
By G. A. Menpum. 


Keats said of his first volume of poems, “ It was read 
by some dozen of my friends, who liked it, and some 
dozen, whom I was unacquainted with, who did not.” 
Shelley himself advised Keats not to send it to the 
press. The Messrs. Ollier, who published the volume, 
took occasion to write to George Keats, ‘ By far 
the greater number of persons who have purchased it 
from us have found fault with it in such plain terms 
that we have in many cases offered to take the book 
back rather than be annoyed with the ridicule which 
has time after time been showered upon it. In fact, 
it was only on Sunday last that we were under the 
mortification of having our own opinion of its merits 
flatly contradicted by a gentleman who told us he 
considered it no better than a ‘take in.’ ”’ 

At the age of eighteen, Shelley published 
‘“‘ Zastrozzi,” for which he was paid {40., 
“«* Zastrozzi,’ says Dowden, “is a boy’s attempt to 
rival and surpass the pieces of contemporary fiction 
which for a time had caught his fancy,—romances 
of pseudo-passion and the pseudo-sublime, written 
in staccato sentences of incoherent prose. In 
‘Zastrozzi,’ the boy-author abandons himself, with 
characteristic singleness of feeling, to his conceptions, 
and lives with enthusiasm prepense in a world of 
elaborated absurdity. It is all a marvel of the 
grotesque, sublime, and yet not without a curious 
interest for those who would study the psychology 
of genius, since it was the brain that conceived 
‘ Zastrozzi,’, which created ‘Count Cenci,’ and the 
inventor of Julia and La Contessa di Laurentini, who 
in after years made Asia the consoler and sustainer of 
Prometheus.” 


Prescott was thirty years of age when he decided to 
write his ‘ Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella.”’ After 
nearly four years of preparation, he began to write. 
Sixteen months were consumed in composing the first 
three hundred pages. Ten years from the day when 
he began to prepare for his work, his book was ready 
to be printed. ‘And yet, when the work was done, 
he so distrusted its success, that he thought he would 
not publish it. He consulted with several friends, all 
of whom encouraged him. Finally, his father said: 
‘The man who writes a book which he is afraid 
to publish is a coward.’ This settled the matter.” 
The book was at once in great request. It could not 
be printed fast enough. Ticknor says: ‘‘ A success 
so brilliant had never before been reached in so short 
a time by any work of equal size and gravity on this 
side of the Atlantic.” 

Hawthorne and Emerson were less fortunate. It 
took twelve years for the booksellers to dispose of five 
hundred copies of Emerson's little book, ‘‘ Nature.”’ 
Hawthorne's first book, the novelette, ‘‘ Fanshawe,” 
was published anonymously, had no sale, and was 
never openly acknowledged by him. 

On August 24, 1847, Currer Bell sent a manu- 
script, entitled ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” to Smith & Elder of 
London. It was at once accepted and by October 
16th, it was in the market. Mrs. Gaskell says: ‘‘ The 
whole reading world of England was in a ferment to 
discover the unknown author. Even the publishers of 
‘Jane Eyre’ were ignorant whether Currer Bell was 
a real or an assumed name,—whether it belonged to a 
man ora woman. In every town people sought out 
the list of their friends and acquaintances and turned 
away in disappointment. No one they knew had 
genius enough to be the author. Every little incident 
mentioned in the book was turned this way and that, 
to answer, if possible, the much-vexed question of sex. 
Allin vain. People were content to relax their exer- 
tions to satisfy their curiosity and simply to sit down 
and greatly admire.” 

Burns’ first book was given to the world with the 
hope that its sale would yield a sufficient sum to 
allow the author to cross the Atlantic. The volume 
was printed at Kilmarnock in 1786. For this little 
book Burns received, in money, £20; in experience, 
how much? 

No publisher would buy Crabbe’s poems, and he 
therefore determined to have them printed on his 
own account ; but the publisher, to whom he entrusted 
them, failed before they issued from the press. 
Crabbe was by this time, almost penniless, and he had 
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no friends. In despair he determined to seek 
the patronage of the great Edmund Burke. ‘ With 
a beating heart he knocked at the statesman’s door 
one night, handed in a letter, and then went in piti- 
able agitation to walk to and fro on Westminster 
Bridge, till the lamps went out along the river, and 
the red dawn began to glimmer in the east. Burke's 
kindness was prompt and real. Appointing a time 
for Crabbe to call, he looked over the manuscripts ; 
picked out two, ‘‘ The Library” and ‘“‘ The Village ;” 
goodnaturedly pointed out some passages in need of 
change; and, better than all, took the works to 
Dodsley’s shop and recommended them to that 
eminent bookseller. Going further still, he brought 
the poet out to Beaconsfield, where he introduced 
him to some of the first men of the day. The tide 
had turned, and thenceforward there was no struggle 
in the peaceful life of Crabbe.” 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the Century 
Magazine, and one of the most distinguished of our 
later poets, was born at Bordentown, N. J., February 
8, 1844. He is the son of the Rev. W. H. Gilder, a 
Methodist clergyman, himself a “¢#érateur of no mean 
rank, and at one time publisher of the Philadelphia 
Repository, a monthly journal, and also of the 
Literary Register, a quarterly review. His paternal 
grandfather was John Gilder, a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature, and a man held in so high esteeem 
in Philadelphia as to have been selected to lay the 
corner-stone of Girard College. Richard Watson 
was one of a family of eight children, and 
received his education mainly at Bellevue Seminary, 
Bordentown, a college established by his father. 
Like so many others of our eminent men of letters 
he showed the bent of his mind at a very early 
period, for at the age of twelve we find him 
publishing a newspaper at Flushing, Long Island, 
a little foot-square print bearing the imposing 
title of Zhe St. Thomas Register, for which he set the 
type, and did all the work himself. Four years later 
he again embarked on a newspaper enterprise, this 
time uniting with two young colleagues in the produc- 
tion of a campaign paper championing Bell and 
Everett for presidential honors. 

A boy thus projected into national politics could 
neither be indifferent nor inactive in our great. civil 
struggle, and accordingly, while still in his teens, 
he became a member of Landis’s Philadelphia 
Battery, enlisting for and serving through the “‘ Emer- 
gency Campaign”’ of 1863, on the occasion of the 
Confederate invasion of Pennsylvania. It is inter- 
esting to note that another private in the same 
company was Charles Godfrey Leland. 

On his release from military service young Gilder 
began the study of law in Philadelphia. His legal 
career was cut short ere it was well entered upon, by 
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the death, in the Spring of 1864, of his father, who 
was chaplain of a New York regiment. 

Gilder was now thrown on his own resources, with 
little more than his own stout heart to trust to. He 
accordingly took the first situation that offered, 
which was that of a paymaster. on the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad. A year later, however, he returned 
to his first love, and we find him employed asa 
reporter on the Mewark Advertiser, soon making his 
way to the positions of legislative correspondent, 
local éditor, and finally of managing editor. 

But Gilder was not forgetful of his boyish ambition 
for a paper of his own, and accordingly, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Newton Crane, later Consul at Man- 
chester, Eng., and now a lawyer in St. Louis, he 
started a daily, entitled, Zhe Newark Morning 
Register, soon assuming, in addition, the editorship 
of a New York monthly, Hours at Home. 

His duties now were many and exacting. He would 
work, it is said, most of the night on his Newark 
paper, and then, after snatching a few hours’ sleep, 
start off to his supplementary work in New York. 
All the Gilder family were deeply interested in Zhe 
Register and Jeannette L. Gilder, now the able editor 
of Zhe Critic, tells in Lippincott’s Magazine, in an 
article entitled ‘‘My Journalistic Experiences,” how 
all the members contributed to fill its columns. As 
however, the paper ‘“‘ was losing money just about as 
fast as a newspaper can lose money, which is faster 
than almost anything else in the world,” the two 
young men ‘sold out their interest, and Gilder, still a 
youth, had to woo fortune elsewhere. When the 
Scribner's started their magazine they purchased 
Hours at Home,and Dr. Holland, editor-in-chief of 
he enterprise, appreciating him to whom this periodi- 
cal was mainly indebted for its success, associated 
Gilder with himself as managing editor. Thus at the 
age of twenty-six R. W. Gilder found himself in a 
position of honor and high literary influence. Among 
his other contributions to Scribner we especially note 
the ‘‘ Old Cabinet” series distinguished for freshness 
of thought, timely suggestions and able and candid 
reviews. In the course of the eleven years during 
which Gilder labored in conjunction with Dr. Holland, 
the magazine grew into immense proportions, and 
when the Doctor died, in 1881, no one was judged so 
worthy to succeed him as the brilliant young 
managing editor. 

His incessant editorial labors had an injurious effect 
on Mr. Gilder’s health, and he, therefore, went abroad, 
spending fifteen months in Europe. 

In 1875 his first volume of poetry, ‘‘ The New 
Day,” made its appearance and claimed general 
admiration for the bird-like purity and clearness of its 
notes, its vivid depiction of the absorbing passion of 
love, and the grandly adequate expression it gave to 
the aspirations of a noble soul. All through it evi- 
denced the conscientious labor of an artist skilled to 
clothe precious thoughts in fitting words. Five years 
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later a second volume appeared, ‘‘ The Poet and His 
Master,”’ which was lauded by the critics for its greater 
breadth of thought, though it could not excel its pre- 
decessor in pureness and spirituality of feeling. 

As might be inferred, Mr. Gilder is a warm 
admirer of Keats, and this feeling finds expression in 
his poem, ‘“‘An Inscription in Rome,” and other 
pieces sacred to the memory of that most melodious 
child of song. At his home is to be seen a mask of 
Keats’ face, given tohim by Severn atRome. There, 
too, is a life-mask of Abraham Lincoln, as well as one 
taken after his death, for the great and patriotic presi- 
dent has few more fervent admirers thau Mr. Gilder. 

In 1885 his third volume of collected ‘‘ Poems 
and Lyrics’’ was published. Of this and his other 
works Stedman says: ‘‘ Each is a cluster of flawless 
poems,—the earlier verse marked by the mystical 
beauty, intense emotion, and psychological distinc- 
tions of the select ¢//uminati, He appears to have 
studied closely, besides the most ideal English verse, 
the Italian sonnets and canzoni, which ever deeply 
impress a poet of exquisite feeling. An individual 
tone dominates his maturer lyrical efforts; his aim is 
choice and high, as should be that of one who decides 
upon the claims of others.” 

In 1883 Mr. Gilder was created LL. D. by Dickinson 
College. 

Mr. Gilder's pleasant manner, culture, and sound 
sense have made him much sought after in society, 
while his home—which is one of the old houses in 
Clinton Place, New York—is a centre for the aris- 
tocracy of intellect. It is charming for its books and 
pictures, but still more through the presence of his 
gifted wife, and three beautiful children. Mrs. Gilder 
is the daughter of Commodore DeKay, and grand- 
daughter of Joseph Rodman Drake, the author of 
“ The Culprit Fay.” 

Mr. Gilder is fortunate in a family circle with tastes 
similar to his own. His brother, Joseph B. Gilder, 
formerly connected with the New York Hera/d, is now 
associate Editor of Zhe Critic. His eldest brother is 
a well-known explorer, having accompanied Lieut. 
Schwatka as second in command in his expedition to 
King William’s Land. He also accompanied the 
“‘ Rodgers ” expedition in search of the “ Jeannette,” 
and has embodied his experiences in two interesting 
volumes, ‘‘ Schwatka’s Search,’’ and “ Ice-Pack and 
Tundra.” His sister, Jeannette, already referred to, 
has published “ Representative Poems by Living 
Poets,’ etc. His brother-in-law is Charles De Kay, 
the poet and art-critic. 

Richard Watson Gilder’s life is one of unceasing 
activity. The Lincola History was obtained for Zhe 
Century by his personal efforts extending over a year 
ormore. He is often asked to grace distinguished 
occasions by his presence and his pen. Among other 
dedicatory pieces he is the author of the inspiring 
hymn sung at the presentation of the obelisk to the 
city of New York, February 22,1880. He has spoken 
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on poetry, fiction, etc., at Wesleyan University, and 
other colleges. He is a member of the Century, 
Authors, Players, Fencers, Aldine, and Thursday 
Evening clubs, and the G. A. R., and president, since 
its formation, two years ago, of the Fellowcraft Club, 
composed of journalists, magazinists, and illustrative 
artists. He was secretary of the Art and Exhibition 
Committee of the Centennial celebration last Spring, 
and is Secretary of the Washington Memorial Arch 
Committee, and a member of the New York General 
Committee on the World’s Fair. He is the first 
president of the Kindergarten Association, having 
taken an active interest in the movement to establish 
free kindergartens in New York city. He is one of 
the founders of the Society of American Artists, the 
American Copyright League, the Authors Club, and 
the Free Art League. 

In politics Mr. Gilder is a ‘‘ Mugwump.”’ Bill Nye 
says of him that he can reject a MS. so gently that 
the disappointed author travels three hundred miles 
to see him—and stays to dinner. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By Tatcotr WILLIAMs. 
Job offers to the English translator the singular 
difficulty that while the Authorized version is but 
poor Hebrew, it contains some of the best English 
in the language. Parts of it bear out all that has 
been said by one of the most penetrating critics of 
the day, that Shakespeare and the English Bible, from 
the standpoint of mere criticism, are the two pillars 
of our tongue, and demand equal study from the man 
who would both know and use English. When Prof. 
George H. Gilbert in his “ Poetry of Job”’ therefore 
attempts a new rhythmical translation, its effect is 
sadly hampered by the circumstance that he can 
never leave the words, familiar and dear, alike, and I 
trust often to both the lover of the Bible and of the 
highest poetry of the race, wherever found, so as to 
give us better Hebrew without also giving us worse 
English. But this is inevitable. It is of more 
moment that Dr. Gilbert’s translation shed more 
light on the poetry of Job than any that precedes. It 
is superior to that of Dr. Cowles, and Mr. Barnes’ is 
long since antiquated. Dr. Gilbert’s method and 
scholarship are superior to both these, and the rhythm 
which he has adopted, while it does not convey, at 
least suggests, the subtle cadence which distinguishes 
the poetic writings of the Semitic races. His com- 
parative criticism is sound, if narrow, and no one 
can read his little book without receiving a distinct, 
fresh, and in the main accurate view of oneof the 
world’s great books ; and it can be fairly read in the 
time, one gives to a big Sunday-paper of twenty-four 


pages, three of which it would about fill. 


* 
* * 


“American War Ballads’’ were first collected 
during our civil war, and more than one collection has 
been made since—Mr. Brander Matthews’ the most 
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conspicuous. Mr. George Cary Eggleston has for the 
work the unusual combination of historical study, 
literary taste and newspaper training, and his work 
gives the first opportunity to read American history in 
song. Three-fourths of it has been written in a self- 
conscious age and a self-conscious way. One is fain 
to feel that as poetry, the great mass of it figures but 
poorly by the side of other folk-song. But it is ours— 
we love it—and its latter days are its better days. Not, 
let us hope, its best. Half the collection goes to the 
civil war—not too much—and the best proof of the 
depth to which the struggle stirred the nation shines 
in the heights reached by poems whose authors are 
unknown. 
x” * 

An evil spell has been on most of the books written 
about Music. For some inscrutable reason those who 
know the language of music are ignorant of the music 
of language. Dr. H. A. Clarke, in the ‘ Scratch Club,” 
has written a modest, unpretending book, likely 
to interest those for whom it is intended—albeit he has 
taken for his medium dialogue—the most trying and 
difficult of all literary forms. It presents what might 
be called the professional amateur view of sundry 
musical problems. 

xx 

Mr. James Russell Lowell gave once the admirable 
advice, in learning to read a new language, not to 
waste time over readers and such like, but to attack 
straightway its great monuments. For those wise, 
resolute and persistent enough to do this with Dante, 
Mr. William Warren Vernon has edited, rather than 
written, two invaluable volumes, in his ‘‘ Readings on 
the Purgatorio of Dante.’”’ They are based on the 
commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, a close follower 
of Dante, 1375. These readings have much which 
every one knows, or ought to know—not, I regret to 
say, precisely the same thing—and they form a sort 
of guide-book for one of the greatest and most 
difficult books in any language. Most of us are 
satisfied—alas !—with the “Iliad,” “Paradise Lost,’’the 
first part of ‘‘ Faust,” or the‘ Inferno.”” Like the king 
who “smote thrice and stayed,’ we fail to consume 
utterly these great works. Mr. Vernon’s book, which 
js like the talk of a well-read friend, helps to this 
work. It is not for those far from books, the first that 
should be bought for Dante’s study, but it is one of 
the first three or four. 

x» 

Profound respect must be felt for a thinker who 
has, as I believe Dr. Garretson (‘‘ John Darby’’) has, 
set some eight hundred young men to thinking in an 
age when few think at all. These young men are 
organized in a society devoted to the study of Dr. 
Garretson’s works, for whose aid and explanation 
‘‘Man and His World” has been written. First and 
last the world has had many such books written, and 
each new one attracts with its ‘‘lo here and lo there!” 
‘“* Man and the Universal are one,”’ says Dr. Garretson, 
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‘join with me in adoration of the God who is ourselves 
yet whois not ourselves.’’ Through some two thousand 
years this ear-mark of the mystic has been recogniza- 
ble, loved and reverenced by all who know it. It is not 
all, but it is much, and the better side of man is 
helped by it within limits. But this philosophy, and 
every page of this book lacks the spiritual humility 
which is the final test of spiritual power. This 
humility has made the gospels live when other books 
perish, and it gives Marcus Aurelius his lasting claim 
on our love. It is not enough to do as we would have 
others do to us; we must be solicitous of the rights of 
others. It is not all to know ourselves, we must also 
know nature. It, too, has its high rights in the great 
scheme of Being, and is in its fashion Godlike, like 
ourselves—but not God, the work of His hands and 
the utterance of His will and we wander wearily when 
we do not rise through both to Him by the appointed 
Way. * 


* * 

Canada might as well be as far off as Australia for 
all well-informed Americans know of its institutions. 
As Mr. J. E. C. Munro, Professor of Law in Victoria 
University, has written, not commentaries, but a digest 
of the ‘“‘ Constitution of Canada,’’ I fear few students 
even will inform themselves of the interesting experi- 
ment in self-government in Canada, similar in pur- 
pose, different in details, from our own. Canada is 
more completely centralized than the United States, 
its provinces being run more like counties than 
States; but it has profited by our experience and at 
many points has a better government machine. 
Unfortunately, of all countries in the world, we profit 
least from others; but the few who wish to study 
Canada will find in this book their first opportunity. 

*** 

A good book on the story of “Early Britain” is 
much needed. Unfortunately, Mr. A. J. Church has 
not written it. His account of Roman Britain is 
weak, of Saxon Britain incomplete, and of the Danish 
period indefinite. His book gives no picture of 
what took place in a period when everything depends 


on the picture because of the absence of events. 


* 
x * 


The penetration of savage life by civilized observers 
is a work almost of this generation. Few books 
worth much dealing with the real life of the savage 
are over thirty or forty years old, and most of them 
were written less than twenty. Only within that time 
have men learned to write of savage life exactly as it 
is. Catlin began the work, but even he had not 
learned caution in carrying our ideas over into savage 
conceptions. Mr. George Bird Grinnell, in his 
“Pawnee Hero-Stories and Folk-Tales,” by avoiding 
this, gives such a picture of the real condition of the 
Indian mind as is not to be easily matched. Even in 
this one may be deceived by the ideas picked up by 
the Indian during the three centuries in which he has 
seen or heard of the white man. But the Indian as 
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he is on his better side is given in these stories which 
cover the entire life of the tribe, its legends, its cus- 
toms and its daily habits. 

*% 

Dr. Carl Lumholtz, in his ‘‘ Among Cannibals’”’ in 
Australia, has given the results of a less intimate but 
more immediate acquaintance. This young but 
highly educated Norwegian has a genius for gaining 
the confidence of savage men and sharing their life. 
He lived for parts of four years with the lowest savages 
known, who have not yet learned the use of stone 
implements, or any clothing, and his book gives a 
minute account of their manner of life. Primitive 
man is always disgusting, and the Australians are 
more primitive and more disgusting than any other. 
They use tools no more than elephants, have as little 
marriage as a monkey and live with as little fore- 
thought. Life has no morals and no rights, only 
wrongs. Human existence is reduced to its utmost 
rudiments, Dr. Lumholtz is a trained naturalist and 
his book is full of information on this score and is, 
besides, as well made, mapped, indexed and illustrated 
as one could ask—a model in all these points. 

«x 

Warren Hastings, just a century ago, was on trial 
in the great impeachment which half a century back 
so moved the imagination of Macaulay. Sir Alfred 
Lyall, in his ‘‘ Warren Hastings,”’ has summed up the 
case more judicially than Macaulay could when the 
end of the trial was only twice as distant as Johnson’s 
impeachment from us. The little work is like a 
hand-book of the case, and, like the trial, it leaves the 
just impression that Hastings was worse than others 
of his day in being ‘‘ exposed.” 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, as her husband's 
wife, when she made his short but brilliant career 
possible, and next since his death on her own account, 
has led in one important work-after another. Shehas 
not always been wise; she has always been efficient. 
Her book on “‘ Eminent Women,” some twenty-five 
in all, is with four or five exceptions, the story of 
women of action. It has few of the women of 
thought, and none of the women of devotion. It is 
made up of those in the past one hundred years, and 
all but three or four in the past fifty who havedone 
something and in a time when most able women are, 
longing todo something. Such a _ book is full of in- 
struction and encouragement. Slender, also, and 
easily read—a book for every Sunday-school library. 


* 
%* * 


Lord Bolingbroke is one of those men of more 
name than substance in the early part of the last 
century who owe their literary reputation to their style, 
and their political importance to the abuse of their 
enemies. There is no need why one should read a 
page of his books now, although he has good right to 
the charm of being considered the first to begin mod- 
ern, historical and literary criticism, Agnosticism and 
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Free Trade. But if any one wishes a sample of his 
style and substance it is offered in this little ‘‘ Victoria 
Library,” whose first three numbers promise well for 
the future. * 

* * 

Ibsen has overspread the literary firmament like a 
cloud since reference was made io him in these notes 
months ago. ‘The Doll’s House” has just been put 
before an American public in Miss Frances Lord's 
translation. It is one of those works of genius men 
will long quarrel over. There is always fascination 
in books like this which deal with rights as having 
the first claim on men and women. But the great 
books and plays which iast deal rather with duties. 
The result is that Ibsenin ‘‘ The Doll’s House”’ is 
right as far as he goes ; but to reach righteousness he 
must go farther. * 

*"% 

‘Kings in Exile,’ by Alphonse Daudet, is one of 
the great novels of the century. Last Fall, the trans- 
lation made by Virginia Champlin ten years betore, 
was published in a cheap but readable form by 
Rand, McNally & Co. It is one of the books no 
educated person can neglect. It shows M. Daudet’s 
methods complete, and in the dozen years since it 
was published it has powerfully affected our own 
novelists. Its strength lies in its truth, and its artistic 
power in its ability to convey atmosphere—to paint in 
full air. * 
* * 

Mr. Wolfred Nelson’s ‘‘ Five Years at Panama”’ is 
the reprint of newspaper letters from 1880 to 1885, 
and has less of permanent value than such letters 
usually have. It has a good deal of gossip, a little 
information and some guess-work. 

**% 

Pierre Loti, in his ‘‘ Morocco,’ has done over again 
what Amici did—given an outward view of the outer 
impression which a strange land works on Western 
imagination. He has, too, a certain sunlit style, 
where Amici had Italian vivacity, but the books are 


as like as two peas. * 
* * 


issued in 


M. Th. Bentzon’s “ Expiation,’’ just 
translation, is the average French novel of the sort 


intended to be moral. There is little to its story, one 
way or the other, and such as there is will do no 
harm, while its workmanship and form are superior 
to novels of a like order with us. 

x" 

“Five Thousand Miles in a Sledge” is Siberia 
again, and Mr. Lionel F. Gowing’s book has most of 
its interest in confirming Mr. George Kennan. Dr. 
Lansdell, as everyone knows, had given a very dif- 
ferent report on Siberian ‘prisons and Mr. Gowing 
unqualifiedly confirms Mr. Kennan’s conclusions. 
For the rest, Mr. Gowing travelled without seeing 
much, 


’ 
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MARGINALIA. 


The practice of annotating one’s books with marginal 
notes is, within certain limits, an excellent one. 
Striking passages often suggest thoughts which, if not 
immediately jotted down, are lost forever ; and many 
literary workers who draw inspiration from the past 
have reason to be grateful for marginal notes which 
have finally found a resting-place in our great public 
libraries. Some of these notes are indeed of infinitely 
greater value than the works in which they are written- 
It has from time to time been proposed to publish, in 
an accessible form, some of the more important of 
these anonymous notes ; but so far, except one or two 
contributions to periodical literature, the suggestion 
has not been carried into effect. 


Several authors have, however, given to the world 
their marginal notes, and in not a few cases their best 
ideas are to be found in them. Those of Hartley 
Coleridge, for example, extending over most of the 
British poets, are more valuable than his set essays. 
Mr. Theodore Watts, too, has a copy of the ‘“‘ Life of 
Haydon,” containing, in the form of marginalia by 
Dante Rosetti, the best criticisms ever made on 
Haydon’s life and genius. Poets, indeed, have ever 
been great annotators. Writing to a correspondent, 
Burns declared that he would not give a farthing fora 
book unless he were at liberty to blot it with his criti- 
cisms. Coleridge read little without making marginal 
notes, each of which was signed by his initials, 
““S. T. C.,” and, like Carlyle, he willingly performed 
this service for his friends. In one of his best essays, 
Charles Lamb has embalmed this characteristic of the 
philosopher in his own inimitable way. ‘ Reader,” 
he says, “if haply thou art blessed with a moderate 
collection, be shy of showing it; or, if thy heart 
overfloweth to lend them, lend thy books; but let it 
be to such a one as S.T.C. Hewill return them 
(generally anticipating the time appointed) with usury, 
enriched with quotations, tripling their value. I have 
had experience. Many are these precious manuscripts 
of his (in matter oftentimes, and almost in guantity 
not infrequently, vying with the originals), in no very 
clerkly hand—legible in my Daniel, in old Burton, 
in Sir Thomas Browne, and those abstruse cogitations 
of the Grevilles—now, alas! wandering in pagan 
lands. I counsel thee, shut not thy heart, nor thy 
library, against S. T.C.” Many of Coleridge’s anno- 
tations are published in his “ Literary Remains.” 


Leigh Hunt covered all his books with delicate 
markings, liberally underscoring passages of which 
he approved, even if they extended down the whole 
of the page, and jotting in the margin such remarks 
as, “ This is Chaucer-like,” etc. To this habit we 
are doubtless indebted for those excellent handbooks 
to English literature, his ‘‘ Wit and Humour,” and 
‘Imagination and Fancy.” Shelley, Campbell, 
John Mitford and Poe were likewise prolific annota- 
tors. The author of ‘“‘ The Raven” liked his books 
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with wide margins so that he could jot down any 
ideas suggested by the text; and when they were not 
wide enough for all he wished to write, he committed 
his thoughts to a slip of paper, and fastened it 
between the leaves with gum. 

Among miscellaneous literary men, it is much 
easier to enumerate those who were not, than those 
who were, fond of copious marginal notes. A few of 
the great annotators—such as Burnet, Posson, 
Carlyle—must, however, be mentioned; nor can 
Macaulay and Thackeray be passed over. The 
great historian, although he disclaimed the critical 
faculty, made voluminous notes on everything he 
read from the Fathers to the washiest novel. 
Trevelyan tells us that to one of his favorite works of 
fiction he compiled a table showing the number of 
catastrophes throughout the volumes; and as an 
instance of his scrupulous attention to the minutiz of 
the press, it is recorded that he prided himself ona 
slight correction of his in the first page of 
‘‘Persuasion,” by which he turned into sense a 
passage which had puzzled, or ought to have puzzled, 
two generations of Miss Austen’s readers. Some of 
Macaulay’s suggestions and notes, of amuch more pre- 
tentious character than the two examples we have 
given, were undoubtedly of permanent value ; but at 
his death his library was scattered, and consequently, 
what might have benefited mankind has fallen into 
the hands of only a few persons. Thackeray's 
marginalia were of a novel and singularly interesting 
nature, being indeed pencil, or pen-and-ink sketches, 
all faithful conceptions suggested by the text. In one 
of his text books, Thucydides, used by him when at 
the Charterhouse—the “Grey Friars” of his novels— 
there are scribbled some boyish verses. Throughout 
nearly all the other works sold at his death there are 
scattered droll marginal pencilings, after the style of 
those charming little vignettes in his novels. Some 
of them, as in the Punch drawings, show the familiar 
broken nose, while in the right-hand corner of one or 
two of the larger and more ambitious efforts the in- 
separable spectacles are so arranged as to forma 
““W ”—his first initial. 

The custom of annotating books, though not of 
great antiquity, is thus sanctioned by many great 
names in literature ; but as a rule the true book col- 
lector, the gentleman who does not buy his books 
solely for the utility and pleasure he can derive 
from them, is very much opposed to anything of 
the sort. 

Of Chancellor Kent, known as the author of Kent's 
Commentary, a writer says that toa lawyer the Chan- 
cellor’s written remarks on his books are perhaps 
their most interesting feature. Having quoted this 
statement, John Hill Burton, in the Bookhunter, adds: 
The practice attributed to the Chancellor of annota- 
ting his books is looked upon by collectors as in the 
general case a crime that should be denied benefit of 
the clergy. What is often said, however, of other 
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crimes may be said of this, that if the perpetrator 
becomes sufficiently illustrious it becomes a virtue. 
If Milton, for example, had thought fit to leave his 
autograph annotations on the first folio Shakespeare, 
the offence would not only have been pardoned, but 
appreciated, greatly to the pecuniary benefit of any 
one so fortunate as to discover the treasure. The 
genial writer then narrates an anecdote of a collector 
who lent a set of rare tracts connected with the 
religious disputes in Queen Elizabeth’s reign to a 
gentleman who deemed himself a distinguished poet, 
and he “thought proper to write on the margin the 
sensation caused within him by the perusal of some 
of the more striking passages, certifying the genuine- 
ness of his autograph by his signature at full 
length in a bold distinct hand !” 

This offence is really unpardonable, though by no 
means rare, and the sympathies of all librarians will 
be with the collector. Since Cobbett made the col- 
umns of the 7Zzmes his happy hunting-ground for 
grammatical errors, his example has been followed 
by many people possessing not a tithe of his 
qualifications. 

From newspapers such people have gone to 
literature, until now it is quite common to seea valu- 
able book defaced by pencil corrections of what the 
scribe conceives to be false grammar, with an indig- 
nant dash of the pen through them from the hand of 
asubsequent and betterinformed reader. This form of 
marginalia is bad enough but what can be said of 
the “ profound and critical annotations” that are too 
often seen in nearly every volume of imaginative 
literature in a library. 

After all, it is not easy to write good annotations of a 
critical kind. Difference in taste is never more strik- 
ingly exemplified than in literature ; hence, unless to 
correct a date ora serious typographical error, readers 
should not write upon books which do not belong to 
themselves. To write upon the books of a public 
library or those borrowed from friends, one’s own 
opinions as to the merit or otherwise of any particular 
passage is little short of an impertinence. There is 
nothing more painful and annoying to a reader of 
intelligence than the marginalia of ignorant or half. 
educated critics, whose notes but too plainly exhibit 
their unfitness to express an opinion on the subject- 
matter of the book. In the case of the reader's own 
books, he may of course do as he pleases, with this 
caution ; thatif he is young—say in his student days 
—when he jots down his annotations on his books, 
and comes upon the same jottings twenty years after- 
wards, he may receive a slight shock, “‘Whatan idiotic 
prig people must have thought me, if I talked the 
same rubbish I have written down here!” will proba- 
bly be his comment upon himself. He would have 
been wiser to have jotted down his early thoughts on 
the leaves of his note-book, which leaves, in his 
maturer years, he might, if he chose, tear out and 
destroy. Chambers's Journal. 
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THE GENTLEMEN OF FICTION. 


In the Paradise of Fiction, where the really living 
characters out of novels go before the novels die, the 
company in the servants’ hall must be of the very 
best. The gentlemen’s gentlemen must rally round 
whatever ambrosia takes the place of biled swarry 
with turnips in great numbers and admirable 
spirits. Here shall honest Sancho Panza find no 
physician coming between him and his meat, and 
that far better than the dish which the old English 
translator calls ‘‘ gripes and grumblings.’”’ Here shall 
that great butler of Sir George Dasent’s fancy ‘“‘ have 
his meals regular,”’ disturbed, perhaps, by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s ‘‘Betterton’’ and his eternal ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,”’ and by the peculiarly blunt humors of that 
Norfolk hind who is buried beside the pillar of eternal 
fire. There Sganarelle has forever the better of Don 
Juan in theological argument, and there Mascarille, 
Job Trotter, and Mr. Samuel Weller may fight an 
eternal triangular duel of sharpened wits. It is prob- 
able that the great question between Micky Free and 
Sam Weller for presidency over the gentlemen 
assembled had to be settled, once for all, in the man- 
ner favored by gentlemen of this degree—that is, 
with fists. Mr. Free may have winked at Mary; he 
was ever an amateur of the sex—but the conflict was 
inevitable. Strife arises from small occasions, but for 
great results; and, as Sancho was never a fighting 
man, while Mascarille was probably ignorant even of 
the savate, the war for pre eminence must have been 
waged between the cockney and the private in the 
fighting Fourteenth. Most backers will favor Mr. 
Weller, who never, it is true, made capture of a 
French trumpeter in the sight of both armies, but 
whose knowledge in fisticuffs was extensive and 
peculiar. In this paradise it may be hoped that the 
climate is not ‘‘too dam cold,” but warm enough for 
Jos Sedley’s hookabadhar, and for Secundra Dass, 
while sufficiently temperate for the Scotch gentlemen, 
Andrew Fairservice, Richie Moniplies, and Mr. Caleb 
Balderstone. These, we may presume, keep them- 
selves much to themselves, having been associated in 
this life with families of the first rank. Indeed, it is 
not certain that Sir Richie Moniplies condescends to 
sit below the salt at all. Whether the presence of 
Mephistopheles (not Faust's, but Mr. Midshipman 
Easy’s) contributes to the general happiness might be 
doubted, if we were not in the Paradise of Fiction. 
Benson the vast, out of ‘ Richard Feverel,’’ will still 
be troubled by a plague of pages, an invasion of boys 
from the Fat Boy downwards, unless for the pages of 
romance there be a special Elysium, a realm of leap- 
frog and jam-tarts, where Bailey junior will assuredly 
hold an honored place. If the Scotch gentlemen 
make friends at all, it will be with the worthy valets 
of MM. Porthos, Athos, and Aramis, with Blaise and 
his brethren, who are by no means beneath their own 
quality. The serving-men of Shakspeare—Launce, 
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with his dog, and Launcelot Gobbo, and Robin, 
Falstaff’s lad—may share their sack with Mr. Weller, 
and partake, not haughtily, of his dog's-nose and 
half-and-half. It is a delicate question whether the 
suivantes are there, Dorine and her bevy, who might 
breed strife in a gathering of men so gallant and so 
amorous. Probably Major Pendennis’s Valet Mor- 
gan was blackballed on the proposal of Mr. Smawker ; 
he is not fit to associate with such fair good company— 
more probably he and Littimer are in the limbo of 
fiction. This noble servants’ hall is doubtless visited 
on occasion by Jeames Yellowplush in all his glory— 
nay, he may have chosen to cast in his lot wholly 
with his earlier comrades. They are not supernumer- 
aries in the world of fiction—they, and the nurse of 
Juliet and the nurse of Orestes. But the great days 
of service are gone, and the novelists of a democratic 
day add few indeed to this delightful assembly of dear 
old friends, whose place is assuredly a good place in 
the Paradise of Fiction. Saturday Review. 


DISGUISED AUTHORS. 


Does every one know that “ Rita” is the mom de 
plume ot Mrs. Otton Von Booth ; ‘‘ Marie Gaston” of 
Alphonse Daudet; ‘‘ Holme Lee” of Miss Harriet 
Parr, and ‘‘ Sarah Tytler” of Miss Henrietta Keddie? 
Everybody knows that ‘A. L. O. E.’’ stands for “A 
Lady of England,” but some may not be aware that 
this lady is a Miss Charlotte M. Tucker. 

Here are a few more of the names which occur 
most frequently in one’s reading: ‘‘ Country Parson ”’ 
and “A. K. H. B.,” stand for Rev. Dr. Boyd, St. 
Andrews; ‘ Christopher Crayon,” J. Ewing Ritchie ; 
‘* Bab,” W.S. Gilbert ; ‘‘ Edward Garrett,” Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo; “ Girl of the Period,” Mrs. Lynn Linton ; 
‘Professor Hoffmann,’’ Angelo J. Lewis; ‘‘ Ascot R. 
Hope,’”’ Robert Hope Moncrieff; ‘‘ Henry Irving,” 
J. H. Brodribb ; ‘‘ Johnny Ludlow,” the late Mrs. 
Henry Wood; ‘‘Helen Mathers,” Mrs. Reeve; “‘L. T. 
Meade,”’ Mrs. Toulmin Smith; ‘‘ New Writer,’’ Lewis 
Morris; ‘‘Cornelius O’ Dowd,”’ Charles Lever; ‘‘O. K.,”’ 
Olga Kireet, now Madame Novikoff; ‘‘ Pen Oliver,” 
Sir Henry Thomson; ‘‘H.A. Page,’” Alexander H. 
Japp; ‘ Pansy,’’ Mrs. S. M. Alden; ‘‘ Phiz,”’ Hablot 
K. Browne; “Rob Roy,” John MacGregor; ‘‘ S. G. O.,”’ 
the late Rev. Lord Sydney Godolphin Osborne ; ‘‘ Hes- 
ba Stretton,’’ Sarah Smith; ‘‘ Annie Thomas,”’’ Mrs. 
Cudlip ; .‘‘ Toby, M. P.,”” Henry ‘Lucy; ‘“ Verax,”’ 
Henry Dunckley; ‘‘ Elizabeth Wetherell,’’ Susan 
Warner. 

When that excellent story, ‘‘Vice Versa,” appeared, 
it was suspected in literary corners that the name 
F. Anstey was a fictitious one. A similar conjecture 
was made respecting the names Hugh Conway and 
H. Rider Haggard. However, the latter is quite cor- 
rect, whilst F. Anstey is part of the name of F. Anstey 
Guthrie; but ‘‘ Hugh Conway ”’ proved to be a name 
assumed by the late F. J. Fargus. 
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Most of our poets, both great and small, have at 
some time appeared under the disguise of a nom de 
plume, but the list of those who make a regular prac- 
tice of doing this is a short one; Lady Wilde, a 
society poetess, is known to be the authoress of poems 
signed ‘‘Speranza,” ‘‘ Mary Berwick’’ stands for 
Adelaide Anne Procter, and ‘‘ Barry Cornwall” for 
Bryan Waller Procter. One would hardly have cred- 
ited Longfellow with having signed himself ‘ Joshua 
Coffin.” 

There are many cases on record of women adopting 
a man’s name, for the sake, no doubt, of giving their 
works extra weight. George Eliot, Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell (the Bronté sisters), and George Sand are 
fitting illustrations. 

To works of a practical and instructive nature 
authors usually sign their real names, but there are 
exceptions. ‘‘ Cavendish’’ (on Whist) is the zom de 
plume of Henry Jones; “ The Battle of Dorking” is 
by Colonel Chesney ; and “‘ Religion and Her Name”’ 
by Archbishop Whately, and not by ‘John Search.” 
«J. Arbuthnot Wilson ’”’ stands for Mr. Grant Allen ; 
and ‘Stonehenge’ (on Dogs) for the late J. Walsh. 
Charles H. Ross sketched himself in the character of 
“Ally Sloper.”’ Mrs. Valentine delights our babies as 
“Aunt Louisa’’; William Combe related the tours of 
“Dr. Syntax ;’’ and Joachim Heinrich Kampe has 
interested everbody with the remarkable aventures of 
the ‘“‘ Swiss Family Robinson.” Chamébers’s Journal. 


BROWNING AND TENNYSON. 


In some respects the two greatest imaginative poets 


of our day are striking contrasts. Browning is care- 
less and impatient in execution; Tennyson careful 
and elaborate. Browning is rough and ungainly; 
Tennyson smooth and stately. Browning trots or 
gallops; Tennyson walks or canters. Browning 
almost gasps out his meaning, omitting half the arti- 
cles and particles which weave speech into a flexible 
texture; Tennyson touches and retouches the form 
till it is no less perfect, or even more perfect, than the 
thought or emotion to be expressed, so that the artistic 
workmanship sometimes attracts even more attention 
than the imaginative substance on which it is ex- 
pended. Again, Tennyson studies either beauty or 
grace or majesty of form in almost all his poems; 
Browning, we might almost say, studies the neglect 
of these qualities, or, if that be exaggeration, at least 
ignores them altogether, and hews away right and 
left, like a pioneer in a jungle, instead of shaping 
anxiously and lovingly as a sculptor shapes his marble. 
Tennyson treats words and all their associations with 
the utmost sympathy and reverence; Browning 
tumbles them about and rolls them over almost as a 
tempest does the rocks of an Alpine valley, sometimes 
producing very weird effects with them, but effects 
which have a great deal of the appearance of rough 
play about them, like the casts in some giant’s game 
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at bowls. Tennyson not unfrequently wears the 
graceful negligence of manner appropriate to one 
who is on easy terms with the Muses; Browning is 
apt to play them tricks, and indulge in familiarities 
with them which suggest that he does not revere them 
as Muses at all. 

Yet, in spite of all these marked contrasts, there 
are points of resemblance which are due partly to the 
common interests of the social world in which both 
these poets have lived, partly to the intellectual ten- 
dencies of the time. Both are at heart idealists with 
a strong desire not to ignore the realities with which 
idealists must deal. Both are possessed by Christian 
convictions ; both are eager students of the philosophy 
of faith. Both have made elaborate studies of eccles- 
iastical eccentricities—Tennyson of St. Simeon 
Stylites; Browning of the Bishop who orders his tomb 
at St. Praxed’s Church. Both have given the most 
anxious attention to provincial and vernacular pecul- 
iarities, Tennyson in his two “‘ Northern Farmers,” 
his ‘‘ Grandmother,” and just now in his ‘‘ Owd Roa;” 
Browning in his Yorkshire Halbert and Hob, and his 
study of Bunyan’s coarse converts, Ned Bratts and 
his wife. And both, with a very strong desire to 
master the religious attitude of a world far removed 
from our own,—Tennyson the mysticism of the age 
of chivalry, Browning the peculiarities of medizval 
or modern superstition, —have been intensely modern ; 
modern in their faith and in their sympathies, in their 
confidence that they are “heirs of all the ages,”” and 
that they stand on a summit of knowledge and ex- 
perience higher than that of even the greatest of their 
predecessors. London Spectator. 


— 


THE EVOLUTION OF A BOOK. 


Every successful author hasa working plan of book- 
making, and one can often discover it by analyzing 
the result. Some books have been built up much as 
a house is built, brick by brick, plank by plank, from 
foundation to roof. Others have grown noiselessly, 
steadily, as a tree from a seed. In the one case, the 
author has planned and constructed a comfortable 
and creditable structure, whether a cottage ora castle. 
It has a market value; it represents a definite aim ; 
andit has a place in the realm of literature. In the 
other case, the author has discovered a seed-thought 
of some available kind -and has given it soil, sun- 
shine, and culture, until it is fully grown, whether a 
rose or an oak. 

When I spoke of this to one of the authors I had 
most in mind he said: ‘‘ But I do not believe in living 
in literary forests; put me down as one who wishes to 
grow his own trees first, and then hew and carve them 
into palaces,” Another asked: ‘“‘ How would a log 
cabin suit your idea of the fitness of things ? I believe 
in your trees,” he went on. “No man writes any- 
thing worth printing in any other way ; but, after all, 
we must bring our books down to human needs.” 
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Then I told them about the way in which my friend 
Smith wrote that famous book ‘‘ On the Commerce of 
the Ancient Patagonians,’’ which secured him his 
professorship in the Saskatchewan University. 

It began in college several years before the book 
was actually written. Smith had relations who were 
in the Patagonian trade, and he knew more about the 
subject than anybody else did. He had the old log 
books of his seafaring uncles and great uncles, and 
afterwards the diary of a cousin who was a Patagonian 
missionary ; and hehad collections of curiosities, and 
all the “‘ Patagonian Voyages” in green cloth, much 
the worse for wear. One day, as it happened, he 
used an illustration from Patagonian life to keep him- 
self from a flunk in his political economy—John 
Stuart Mill, the chapter on Money—and the professor 
said, ‘‘Suppose you write a ten-minute paper on 
the Patagonians, Mr. Smith, and read it at the his- 
torical seminary next week.” 

When Smith got through reading his paper, the 
president of the college said to him, ‘‘ That would be 
a good line of work to develop for your thesis ;’’ and 
soit grew intoa long paper. About that time, too, 
the Aristotle Economic League were publishing their 
series of prize pamphlets. Smith wrote a pamphlet 
on the Patagonians, and it went into the series, sand- 
wiched in between Bevan’s study of the Guilds, and 
Walter's ‘‘Corn-planting System of the Seminoles.” 
Then Smith discovered that his notes, studies, and 
‘nvestigations, put together, made a large volume, 
and that he was the only man in the country that 
knew anything about Patagonia. So he wrote a book 
of six hundred pages, and edited it down to two hun- 
dred before he sent it to a publisher. The publisher 
took it, and Smith, as I have stated, went in due sea- 
son to Saskatchewan University, where he is looked 
upon as a rising young man. 

Now in this whole affair it is evident that Smith 
happened to touch upon a subject that he knew all 
about. It grew naturally and easily into a larger 
expression. As the critics say, ‘‘ No one else could 
have written the book;”’ but it is none the less true 
that no one else could have given the historical semin- 
ary that ten-minute talk. One result of the way in 
which his book grew from a class-room rémark was 
that Smith learned how to gatherand use his materials. 
All his later books show this. He has the admirable 
art of making the reader feel that the work in hand, 
whatever it may be, is really the essence of thousands 
of pages of research, comparisons, analysis, and 


scholarship. 
Charles Howard Shinn,in The Literary World. 





=A life of Carmen Sylva (Queen of Roumania), 
translated from the German by the Baroness Deich- 
mann—containing four portraits from photographs, a 
view of Pelsch Castle, and a fac simi/e of handwriting 
—will be published immediately in London. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Those by Jacob Abbott are selected from a series 
published some time ago by Harper Bros. in New 
York, and too little known at the present time. It 
would be the greatest kindness to children and 
parents to bring them into use again. Let me men- 
tion especially the excellent little ‘‘ Life of Franklin,” 
for boys of eight or ten. The others are: ‘ Prank” 
(not Frank), ‘‘ John True,” “‘ Willie, or the Mortgage,” 
“Orkney,” ‘‘ Minigo,”’ ‘‘ Dialogues,” the last three 
suitable for either girls or boys of eight or ten. For 
younger children in the sameseries are ‘‘ Bruno” and 
‘* Timboo and Fanny.” 

‘‘ The Little Duke” and ‘‘ Lances of Lynwood” (for 
boys of same age), by Miss Yonge, ough/to be too well 
known to need recommendation, but I find they are not, 

“‘ Cyofton Boys,” by Harriet Martineau, is one of the 
best books for boys of eight or ten that has ever been 
written. 

For girls of eight or ten I can warmly recommend 
‘“‘ Saxelford,’”’ by E. J. May; ‘‘Countess Kate,’’ ‘‘ The 
Stokesley Secret,” by Miss Yonge, and ‘‘ The Cooking 
Club of Tu-Whit Hollow,” by Ella Farman. (‘The 
Stokesley Secret”’ is suitable for either girls or boys.) 

For young people of twelve to eighteen, the very best 
books I know are Lynde Palmer’s “ Drifting and 
Steering,” “One Day’s Weaving,” “‘ Archie’s Shadow,” 
‘“‘John-Jack.”’ They are interesting as the most brilliant 
novels, and yet have a wholesome moral influence. 

Next to these should be mentioned (by Miss Yonge) 

“‘ Henrietta’s Wish,’’ ‘‘The Six Cushions,” ‘‘ New 

Ground,” ‘‘ Friarswood Post Office,” ‘‘The Castle 

Builders,” ‘“‘ The Christmas Mummers,” “‘Beechcroft,”’ 

“The Trial,” ‘‘ The Prince and the Page,’ “‘ Ken- 
neth, or the Rear Guard of the Grand Army.” 

L, F. C., in Boston Transcript. 


A SENSE OF THE RIDICULOUS. 


I have often wondered—being an outsider in such 
matters—how it is that poets of genuine imaginative 
powers ever allow themselves to drop into pure 
bathos. I have vainly tried to explain to myself how 
Bryant, for example, happened to make his Hunter 
of the West pause on the hillside and look back at— 
what do you suppose ? 
‘¢ The dwelling of his Genevieve /” 

The idea of a rough Western hunter having a wife 
named ‘“‘ Genevieve ”’ is, as our advocates of elevator- 
boy diction would say, a little too thin. What mood 
of mind could have led the author of ‘‘ Thanatopsis”’ 
into such incongruity? And where was his careful 
and sedate Muse when, in the poem called: ‘‘ The 
Burial Place,” he described flowers as being 

“the forms and hues 
Of vegetable beauty” ? 

Though Tennyson, in his more recent editions, ash 
excluded ‘‘ The Skipping Rope,” what phenomenal 
lapse of poetic instinct was it that left it possible for 
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him to write that silly lyric? I hold that a sense of 
humor is an indispensable thing to the mental equip- 
ment ofa serious poet. If Wordsworth had possessed 
this sense, he would have spared us many and many 
a page of puerility. If Matthew Arnold had had it, he 
never would have begun one of his fine sonnets with 


‘“‘ That son of Italy who tried to blow. 


In the next line we get ‘‘ the trump of sacred song,” 
but it is too late. The mischief is done. Giacopone 
di Todi, ere Dante came, attempted to blow the trump 
of sacred song, which is all very well; but in an 
Index of First Lines the incomplete statement is 
comical, and no poet with any levity in him whatever 
would have allowed so absurd a verse to stand, 
Arnold had a wit of certain kind, but nohumor. The 
lack of it was a serious limitation to him, both as poet 
and essayist. The good and bad influence of Words- 
worth is very evident in several of Arnold’s earlier 
poems. Wordsworth’s simplicity sowed a dreadful 
seed in English poetry. Flowers from this seed crop 
out here and there in most unexpected places. I have 
little doubt of his responsibility for the second line of 
this couplet in the late Aubrey De Vere's tragedy, 
“Mary Tudor’’—a dramatic poem, in which there are 
scenes of undeniable dignity : 


“« She rises from the sea of her great trouble, 
Like a pure infant glowing from the bath !” 
Atlantic Monthly. 


TEACHING LITERATURE. 


The ‘‘ old-fashioned”’ method of teaching English 
literature, as it was falsely. called, was to fill the 
pupil as full as he would hold of biography and 
bibliography, often at the rate of a half-dozen different 
persons in a single recitation. If there was any time 
left, which was often not the case, a few masterpieces 
were read. Knowledge of this kind has its uses. 
The writings of many authors cannot be understood 
except in connection with the times in which they 
lived. Such is the case with Milton and Byron and 
Shelley. History naturally groups itself about 
individuals and is both more interesting to the young 
and more easily comprehended by them. But it isa 
misnomer to call such work a study of literature. 
At present the tendency is to go tothe other extreme 
—to put our youth to the study of literature which is 
beyond their mental ken, telling them to make the 
best of it and expect them to get important collateral 
matter where they can. We believe this extreme to 
be pedagogically almost as far wrong as the other, If 
the teacher is not careful he will find some of his 
pupils, after they have read Xenophon and Virgil, or 
Shakespeare and Milton, when asked as to the age in 
which they lived, placing the former after Christ and 
the latter before. We believe the only proper method 
to be to ground well the pupil in the life and times of a 
few authors, before putting them to the careful study of 
any of their works. Journal of Pedagogy. 
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REVIEWS. 


WALTER PATER’S ESSAYS. 


APpPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on Style. By Walter 
Pater. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.46. 
To the essays here grouped under one cover, their 
author has given a general title, which, in the case of 
a writer, accustomed as Mr. Pater is, to employ words 
with a jealously scholastic regard to their exact sig- 
nification, might mean simply estimates, favorable 
or otherwise—valuations, pricings—but which appar- 
ently is to be understood here as used in the popular 
sense that implies above all else admiration and 
sympathy. In this sense the title is happily chosen, 
and the reader who approaches this volume of 
“appreciations”? in a spirit other than appreciative, 
is not a person whose mental attitude can be recom- 
mended for imitation. It is noteworthy that in these 
studies, where the critical posture is invariably one 


of extreme modesty—the writer contentedly sitting at- 


the feet of his Gamaliels and reverently transmitting 
to us the essence of their utterances with such elucida- 
tory comment as he may think needful—it is note- 
worthy that by virtue of this very humility and 
apparent self-repression he attains to something like 
kinship and equality with the masters whom it is his 
ambition simply to understand and report. 

The opening paper, on “Style”’—in reality con- 
cerning itself rather with diction, or with artifices of 
prose composition, than with that abstract effect, that 
air and carriage, which the word “style” has almost 
insensibly come to stand for—is perhaps, for this 
reason, a little disappointing. Yet it is full of excel- 
lent touches, examples of Mr. Pater’s gift of saying 
what is emphatically the right thing with unerring 
precision of phrase. But it is when we pass to the 
“Appreciations” properly so-called that we find 
Mr. Pater at his best. Could anything be finer than 
such a phrase as Wordsworth’'s “ mountain atmos- 
phere of mind”’ ? or truer than the ascription to that 
poet of the power of ‘‘ conveying to the conscious- 
ness of the reader abstract and elementary impres- 
sions—silence, darkness, absolute motionlessness ; 
or, again, the whole complex sentiment of a particular 
place, the abstract expression of desolation in the 
long white road, of peacefulness in a particular folding 
of the hills.”’ 

Mr. Pater finds Coleridge’s ‘ chief offence” as a 
philosophical writer to lie in an “excess of seriousness,” 
the want of a “‘ certain shade of unconcern, the per- 
fect manner of the eighteenth century.” It is 
doubtful whether he does not for once exaggerate 
when he declares Coleridge to be the typical ‘‘ flower 
of the ennuyé,” the mouthpiece of the modern 
Weltschmerz, ‘‘ more than Childe Harold, more than 
Werther, more than René himself.” 
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I think Mr. Pater is at his very best—which is only 
another way of saying that heis wholly delightful— 
in the paper on Sir Thomas Browne, that strange 
great writer to whom, as his latest critic happily says, 
“the whole world was a museum.” Perhaps the 
author of the “‘ Hydriotaphia ” has received no such 
entirely sympathetic, and at the same time discrimina- 
tive, treatment as here. Mr. Pater really renders 
him for us, conveying to us the finest inflexions of his 
voice as if by some eclectic telephone, which dropped 
out the harsher notes but suffered no rich cadence to 
be lost in transmission. 

The Shakspere studies are none the worse for 
being anything but ponderous, and are marked by 
the delicately luminous perception which shares with: 
Mr. Pater’s exquisite style the distinction of being his- 
chief value as a writer. In “ Richard II.” he finds- 
the leading motif to be “the irony of kingship— 
average human nature, flung with wonderfully 
pathetic effect into the vortex of great events.” 
Though reverent enough, he is no prostrate idolator 
at the Stratford shrine; and it is refreshing to hear 
him speak of ‘“‘the tiresome German superstition 

which challenged us to a dogmatic faith in 
the plenary verbal inspiration of every one of Shaks- 
pere’s clowns.” 

The faults of Mr. Pater’s book are few and slight, 
but the fallen nature of a reviewer drives him to find 
one or two if he cannot invent them. Mr. Pater’s 
vocabulary being really very rich and various, he 
does himself some injustice by letting a chance 
epithet, such as “ blithe,” get the upper hand. Then 
his religiously accurate and anti-popular use of certain 
words, such as ‘‘complexion”’ and ‘‘ mortified,” is, 
perhaps, academic to the verge of pedantry. 

To touch upon a quite different matter, I think 
Mr. Pater lays himself open to animadversion when, 
in his interesting postscript, he derives even the more 
extreme developments of the romantic spirit from the 
desire of beauty plus the passion of curiosity. Surely 
it might, with at least equal plausibility, be argued 
that the very contrary is nearer the truth, as regards 
the latter of these two alleged constituents of roman- 
ticism. Isit not rather the absence of true curiosity— 
a deficient interest in the astonishing realities around 
us—that makes us go out of our way to invent the 
grotesque, the monstrous, the impossible, substituting 
the bizarre wardrobe of fancy for the infinitely wilder 
attire of fact? 

But perhaps it is churlish to speak of anything but 
the charm and power of a volumeso eminent in both, 
so rich in beauty, so wide in the circuit of its judg- 
ments—-a volume which shows Mr. Pater finally 
victorious over certain temptations to mere daintiness 
once jeopardizing a noble grace of diction ; and which 
must further consolidate its author's fame as one of 
the most catholic of living critics, and beyond rivalry 
the subtlest artist in contemporary English prose. 

William Watson, in London Academy. 
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A GOOD BOOK OF TRAVEL. 


A MIDSUMMER DRIVE THROUGH THE PYRENEES. 
By Edwin Asa Dix, M. A. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.25; by 
mail, $1.46. 


Professor Dix has written a pleasant account of a 
tour through a region which has hitherto been scarcely 
visited by Ameri- 

can travellers, 

though, as he con- 

clusively shows, it 

is full of all kinds 

of interest. ‘‘To 

visit the Pyrenees,” 

says Professor Dix, 

‘will be almost to 

:live again in the 

Middle Ages. The 

Roman, the Moor, 

the Paladin, Frois- 

sart, Henry of Navarre, have marked the region, 
both in romance and in sober fact. Its valleys have 
individual histories ; its aged towns and castles stirring 
biographies. 
once a centre, a nucleus of old French chivalry, are 
saturated with mediceval adventures. One visits the 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Alps to be in the tide of travel, to find health in the air, 
to feel the religion of noble mountains. In the Pyrenees 
is all this, and more—the present and the past as well. 
As we call down the shades of old chroniclers from 
the dust of upper library tiers, we grow more and 
more in desire of a closer acquaintance. 

With all these suggestive and alluring associations 
the amount of recorded travel in the Pyrenees in 
recent yearsis surprisingly small, Taine’s book, which 
s,as Professor Dix says, ‘‘ less a book of travel than 


The provinces on its northern flanks, - 


The Lac de Gaube and the Vignemale. 


a work of art,” is still one of the standards, unhelpful 
to the tourist though it be. Guide-books are scarce 
and scanty. The ground is practically unsurveyed 
in fact, and therefore it is the more gratifying to find 
in this volume so rich a'store of legend, tradition and 
historical reminiscence, as well as so brilliant and care- 
ful a description of the wild, majestic and beautiful 
scenery of the Pyrenees. Professor Dix opens his 
travels with an interesting sketch of the Biscayan 
country and the Basques; that strange, proud, exclu- 
sive, primitive people, whose origin baffles investiga- 
tion, whose language is the despair of philologists, 
who have withstood modern progress and the demo- 
cratizing spirit of the age up to the present day, and 
who are not even now resigned to the prospect of 


From “A Midsummer Drive through the Pyrenees.” 


assimilation with their neighbors, though the spread 
of the French language among them indicates the 
beginning of the end of their seclusion. The author 
has so skillfully mingled his personal experiences and 
impressions with apposite citations from the old chroni- 
cles and stirring stories of the past, that the medieval 
flavor is preserved throughout these wanderings, and 
the reader is enabled to feel the old-world influence 
of the picturesque and hoary old towns nestled among 
the mountains. NV. Y. Tribune. 
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WOULD YOU KILL HIM? 


By George Parsons Lathrop. 12mo, 90 cents; by 


mail, $1.03. 

If our antipathies were to have their fullest expression 
we should say kill Lily Britton, ‘‘the Maiden Vam- 
pire,” who, besides being a treacherous busybody, 
arrogated to herself the position of a supernumerary 
mother-in-law. The unanimous verdict of readers 
would have been justifiable homicide. But poor 
Frank Vail, Ida’s silly brother! It was hardly worth 
while making him the victim. 


Holsclaw? That is a queername. Mr. Lathrop 

knows his romantic business too wellto have manu- 
factured that name from his inner consciousness. 
Holsclaw is Polish, and at once the reader has a sus- 
picion that Roger Holsclaw must be an ugly man to 
tackle. The Holsclaw family had for an ancestor a 
Pole who followed Pulaski, and when Pulaski was 
killed at Savannah in 1779, “ the Holsclaw of that 
period took an oath to avenge the death of his com- 
mander by slaying with his own hand twenty British 
officers.” The present Roger is a West Pointer, a 
Lieutenant, stationed at some town on the lake in 
New York State, and he falls in love with Ida Vail, 
the daughter ofthe rich miller and speculator, Leonard 
Vail. Once when Roger had Ida Vail in a boat and 
the Lieutenant had lost his oars, frank Vail, Ida’s 
brother, swam out from the shore, intent on rescue, 
and would have been drowned but for Roger. That 
act won Ida’s affection. Old Vail, who is a politician, 
plunges into a wheat deal, Roger's suit is accepted, 
and the future father-in-law induces the Lieutenant to 
resign, go into business in New York, and to embark 
most of his fortune in a grain speculation. Mr. 
Lathrop’s study of a wheat deal is carefully worked 
up. He gives us the music of a grain corner, pre- 
senting the harmonic score of it, the scherzo, the 
andante, and finally the crash—when “ July futures,” 
from 128 slump down in an hour to 103. Vail and 
Holsclaw are ruined. Roger, with his Polish blood, 
now hates old Vail, but he holds on to the daughter, 
and why he should hate the speculator is not under- 
standable. Ida gives up Roger, and their letters are 
exchanged. Frank, the brother, believes that Roger 
has thrown his sister over, and meditates revenge. 
Roger, whose losses have been made up bya good 
commission business, falls in love with Alice Ray- 
mond, a young woman who yearns for the emancipa- 
tion of her sex and aspires towards social distinction. 
The two are married. The troubleis in Alice's friend, 
Lily Britton, who has fastened herself on Alice. She” 
is always in the way. She does not like Roger, Hol- 
sclaw has never told Alice the Ida Vail episode. Ida 
is dead—and died of a broken heart. 


“Would You Kill Him?” has a sinister side to it. 
It is by no means a pleasingstory. Roger, though 
his wife forgives him, is certainly not an amiable 
character. 


The reader’s mind may be left in doubt 
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not justifiable. Lily Britton isa rather commonplace 
Cousine Bette. In his strictures on social fads Mr, 
Lathrop shows cleverness, and Mr, Gavel Raymond, 
with his ‘‘caboodle in China,”’seems taken from the life. 
A keen insight is shown of the political trickery of the 
day, and how reform is possible within reform is 
something those who strive to attain perfection often 
overlook. The merits, then, of ‘‘ Would You Kill 
Him ?” though they must be conceded, are somewhat 
neutralized by the unpleasant structure of the book. 
The long particulars of the corner in July wheat 
diminish the dramatic episodes. A little more of the 


_commonplace would have made Mr. Lathrop’s 


romance natural. N. Y. Times. 


STEPNIAK’S NEW BOOK. 


THE CAREER OF A NIHILIST. By Stepniak. 1I2mo, 


60 cents; by mail, 74 cents. 

A novel about Nihilism written by a professional 

Nihilist, who is also a trained man of letters, justifies 

considerable expectations, and the readers of “* Step- 

niak’s"’ story will not be disappointed, unless indeed 

they happen to be looking for an exposition of the 

philosophy of Nihilism. Whatever the author's pur- 

pose and intent may have been, he has produced a 

general impression tending to conviction of the hope- 

lessness and the insanity of this Russian revolutionary 

movement. The story is wholly of underground 

plotting. We find ourselves in a society every 
member of which has perpetual reason to apprehend 
arrest and swift deportation to Siberia at the very 
least ; and over many of them the shadow of the 
gallows falls darkly. A vivid idea is conveyed of the 
terrible repressive system carried on by the Russian 
Government; of the free use of spies; of the infinite 
precautions necessary te the suspected class; of the 
danger incurred by people in good standing if they 
receive the visits of ‘“‘the unlawful.”” The devotion 
and martyr enthusiasm of the young men and girls 
(for they are nearly all young) who give themselves 
to Nihilism is undoubtedly moving ; but the saddest 
feature of it all is its uselessness. The hero of the 
book enters into a plot to rescue some friends from a 
provincial prison. There isa street fight with the 
police and the rescue is a partial failure. A farce of 
a trial ending in the condemnation of the prisoners 
to death, follows, and the description of the last 
desperate effort at rescue—frustrated by the prema- 
ture explosion of a number of dynamite bombs 
which were to have been used against the troops 
—leads up to the strong scene of the execution. 
Witnessing this legal murder Andrey becomes con- 
vinced that nothing will be of any use—nothing will 
rouse from their sluggishness the great middle classes 
—but a direct attack upon the Czar himself. He has 
recently married a young wife whom he loves, but he 
deliberately sacrifices his own life and her happiness 
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to carry out his sinister purpose ; tries to assassinate 
the Czar, fails, and is of course promptly judged and 
executed. He dies consoled by the thought that his 
attempt will make people think, and so hasten the 
revolution. Perhaps Stepniak really believes this 
doctrine, but certainly he has not been able to give 
the aspect of rationality to it. All the assassinations, 
successful and unsuccessful, of the Nihilists, have 
accomplished literally nothing in the way of improve- 
ment. They have merely justified reaction, put the 
hands back on the dial of national development, 
driven away the thinking classes, alienated the pea- 
sants and the workmen, and weakened the sympathy 
which liberals outside of Russia normally feel for the 
victims of Czardom and bureaucracy. Stepniak does 
not show that there is any serious defence for Nihilism, 
but he throws light upon the pervading impractica- 
bility and mistaken sentimentalism of its leaders, and 
indicates also the strength of the Russian tendency 
toward Oriental methods in many directions. The 
story is well told; it has much fresh and interesting 
character study ; it is lively in action, and it has a 
strong Muscovite flavor. Regarded simply as a novel 
it is indeed an excellent performance; but its moral is 
the very opposite of that which, it must be assumed, 
the author meant to inculcate. N.Y. Tribune. 


THIERS. 

By Paul de Rémusat. Translated by Melville B. 
Anderson. Great French Writers Eseries, 16mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

It is of noconsequence that the statesmanship of Thiers 

seems here to be taken into secondary account; M. 

Rémusat makes but a poor show of casting it into the 

background. It was part, indeed, of Thiers’ business 

in lite to relate history, as his ten volumes on the 

French Revolution and his twenty on the Consulate 

and the Empire remind us; but he related history 

with much less skill than he made it. Perhaps his 
parliamentary speeches, however, filling fifteen 
volumes and revealing both the literary -and the 
political genius of the man, form the chief work of his 
life. Born in 1797, he lived and moved a conspicuous 
figure through the long years of the Restoration, 
the weakling reign of Louis Philippe,the Republic 
of 1848, the Empire of 1851-1870, and through the first 
difficult years of the Republic whose end is not yet in 
view. He died an octogenarian in 1877, and French 
patriots proclaim his right to the name of Liberator. 

Let us look at him through the eyes of M. Rémusat. 

When King Charles X realized the gloomiest 
predictions of his enemies by issuing the Ordinances 
of July, 1830, he opened to Thiers the career of the 
statesman. It was sometime before he succeeded in 
commanding the attention and respect of the 

Assembly. * * * Like the great English minister, 

Walpole, says M. Rémusat, Thiers could grapple 

with all subjects and could speak of business affairs 

as wellas of politics. This is the way he did it: 
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“‘ After having laid out the general plan, he devoted 
his hours to the most assiduous researches, sparing 
neither time nor trouble, questioning specialists 
persistently and hearing them patiently, collecting a 
mass of materials sufficient for the composition of a 
book. Next he considered and winnowed his notes, 
distributing them to the various divisions of his 
subject. He wrote out, not the speech, but the order 
of his ideas; and then began the strangest preparation. 
In the evening, when his friends were gathered in his 
drawing-room, he turned the conversation to the 
subject with which he was occupied. This was an 
easy matter, for wherever he talked the conversation 
was not apt to bediscursive. Without throwing off the 
familiar tone, he tried a fragment of his proposed speech 
upon his companions and gauged its interest by their 
attention and their remarks. It was in this first impro- 
visation that parallels and episodes occurred to him. 
It will be seen that the method is an easy one.” 


But it was one thing to arouse the admiration of 
the Assembly with flash eloquence and quite another 
to save France from anarchy and ruin. This is what 
Thiers did when the Prussians had placed their band 
of iron round Paris. Almost alone Thiers had 
resisted the cry for war, and when, at last, war was 
not only inevitable but fatal, all eyes, even Eugénie’s, 
besought him for help. He made his famous appeal 
to the powers; secured through the Czar an armistice ; 
dickered with Bismarck at Versailles; and when at 
length the mad course of Gambetta was run and the 
Bordeaux Assembly had appointed him the chief 
executive of the nation he toiled through infinite 
trouble to the honorable end of a reconstructed and 
republican government and a satisfactory settlement 
of an inglorious war. It was a large undertaking, 
but Louis Adolphe Thiers was in many respects a 
large and heroic man. Philadelphia Press. 


MAECENAS BIDS HIS FRIEND TO DINE. 


I beg you come to-night and dine. 

A welcome waits you, and sound wine,— 
The Roederer chilly to a charm, 

As Juno’s breath the claret warm, 
The sherry of an ancient brand. 

No Persian pomp, you understand— 
A soup, a fish, two meats, and then 

A salad fit for aldermen 

(When aldermen, alas the days! 
Were really worth their mayonnaise) ; 
A dish of grapes whose clusters won 
Their bronze in Carolinian sun; 

Next, cheese—for you the Neufchatel, 
A bit of Cheshire likes me well ; 

Café au lait or coffee black, 

With Kirsch or Kiimmel or cognac 
(The German band in Irving Place 

By this time purple in the face) ; 
Cigars and pipes. These being through, 
Friends shall drop in, a very few— 
Shakespeare and Milton, and no more. 
When these are guests I bolt the door, 
With Not at Home to any one 


Excepting Alfred Tennyson. Century. 
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THE HISTORY AND ART OF PHCENICIA. 


HistoRY OF PHaniciA. By George Rawlinson, 
M.A. Illustrated. 8vo, $4.50; by mail, $4.77. 
Within the last few years the political history and the 


art of the chief cities of the Phcenician coast have 
taken a very prominent position in the study of 
classical archeology. Many recent discoveries have 
contributed to show how great was the influence of 
Pheenician art on that of the early Greeks, partly 
through the actual contact of the two races in many of 
the island settlements, such as Cyprus and Rhodes, 
and also by means of the widely extended trade of the 
Pheenicians, whose daring sailors carried westward 
the beautiful objects in glass, bronze, and the precious 
metals which were produced with such wonderful 
technical skill by the craftsmen of Sidon and Tyre, 
and were so eagerly bought by the Hellenic and other 
races along the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

The whole story of the development and varied 
fortunes of Phoenicia is one of the most interesting and 
archeologically instructive among all branches of 
ancient history ; and Canon Rawlinson, in producing 
this convenient handbook on the subject, has added 
another to his long list of services to the science which 
he has for so many years striven to advance, both by 
his printed books and by his lectures as the Camden 
Professor of Ancient History at Oxford. 

In his first chapter Canon Rawlinson gives a very 
vivid description of the country of the Phoenicians and 
the physical peculiarities which so much influenced, 
the lives and history of.its inhabitants. 

In the Book of Kings we have a very interesting and 
detailed account of this great commercial transaction ; 
and the minute description of the magnificent temple 
which the Tyrian workmen constructed in Jerusalem 
is of unique interest to the student of Phoenician art 
from the fact that, in spite of its being built for the 
purposes of a quite different religion, it was clearly, 
both in general plan and in the details of its ornament 
and construction, purely and simply a Phcenician 
building—such a temple, in fact, as might have been 
erected in some Phcenician city for the worship of the 
god Baal, who, in many forms, was the chief of the 
Phoenician hierarchy. 

Among the many arts for which this wonderful 
people were so justly famous none was, perhaps, more 
exclusively associated with the Phoenicians than the 
art of dyeing with the brilliant Murex purple. Canon 
Rawlinson gives a very interesting account of the 
various shell-fish from which the purple was obtained, 
and the methods employed in giving to wool or silk 
this most gorgeous of all dyers’ colors. 

In addition to the interesting sections on the geog- 
raphy, art, and existing remains of the Phoenician peo- 
ple, Canon Rawlinson gives a very valuableand highly 
condensed summary of the History of Phcenicia and 
the westward growth of its colonization. One very 
remarkable characteristic of this branch of the Semitic 
family is their wonderful recuperative power after the 
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most fearful devastation and slaughter had ravaged 
their land at many different periods, from the time of 
Esarhaddon in the seventh century B. c. down to the 
utter destruction of Tyre and the wholesale slaughter 
of its male inhabitants by Alexander of Macedon in 
332 B.c. None of the many tragic stories of ancient 
times is more thrilling than that of the heroic defence 
of Tyre during a seven months’ siege, with not only 
the army of Alexander as their assailants, but even a 
navy of Phoenician ships from their own Cyprian 
colonies ranged on the side of their enemies. So 
strong was the position of Tyre on its rocky island 
that, without the aid of traitors among the Phoenician 
race, it is doubtful whether Alexander, with all the 
help of his gigantic moles of masonry and powerful 
siege implements, would have been able to subdue this 
stubborn Semitic resistance. 

On the whole, Canon Rawlinson has given us a 
work of great interest, in which is condensed a very 
large amount of otherwise scattered information. 
Canon Rawlinson’s work is, on the whole, well illu- 
strated, though some of the woodcuts of coins are, 
unfortunately, copied from old and very inaccurate 


representations. Saturday Review. 





=Stepniak, the Russian author and revolutionist is 
said to be coming to America before long. 


=The next volume in the Great Writers series will 
be ‘‘George Eliot,” by Mr.Oscar Browning. Mr. 
William Sharp has undertaken to write on Browning 
for this series. 


=Book Chatsays: Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Ather- 
ton, the author of ‘‘ What Dreams May Come,” etc, 
is a petite, graceful woman. An aureole of golden 
hair frames her clever, piquant features, and shadows 
her bright blue eyes. She is essentially a pretty 
woman, yet with a strong individuality of her own, 
which reveals itself alike in her face and in her con- 
versation. Mrs. Atherton is a Californian, but has 
lived in New York for several years past. 





“CHURCH-DOORS SHOULD STILL STAND 
OPEN.” 
Church-doors should still stand open, night and day, 
Open to all who come for praise or prayer, 
Laden with gift of love or load of care, 
Nimbused with gold, or flaked with locks of grey, 
Mother, or snow-white bride, or pallid clay, 
The blithe, the sad, the uncomely as the fair, 
Each on his secret errand wending there, 
Nor even the mighty and strong be turned away. 
And so the poet’s heart should ever be 
Portal of joy and welcomer of woe, 
That makes the deaf to hear, the blind to see, 
Open confessional for high and low, 
An unshut shrine where all may come and go, 
And by their tears an enriched sanctuary. 
Alfred Austin, in London Spectator. 
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Welch, Fracker & Co. The Roofs of Fez at Sunset. 


INTO MOROCCO. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF PIERRE LoTI. Illustrated by 
Benjamin Constant and Aimé Marot. 12mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.02, 

A trip into the interior of Morocco with Pierre Loti for 


reporter should result in interesting combinations, 
although (as the author of this volume observes in his 
preface) to those who are not in sympathy with his 
peculiar Arabic proclivities, and are not prepared to 
see everything in this strange land steeped in roman- 
tic light, his observations are likely to be disappoint- 
ing. Pierre Loti had a rare opportunity of seeing 
Morocco, for he was fortunate enough to accompany 
the French Minister Plenipotentiary on a journey to 
Fez, where he was admitted to the presence of the 
Sultan. The twelve days’ journey from Tangier to 
Fez was made under the protection and management 
of the Sultan’s officers, who arranged the camp, 
provided the horses and camels and tents, and saw to 
it that the various tribes through whose territory they 
passed brought each its tribute of provisions for the 
use of the royal guests. The description of this pass- 
age across the desert is rather disillusionizing. It 
appears to have rained nearly the whole time, and to 
have been generally very disagreeable travelling. 
There are no roads or bridges in Morocco, which is 
far too conservative for such improvements, and con- 
sequently the crossing of streams is frequently quite 
a serious business, even when there is no danger, 
involving a thorough wetting forthetraveller. * * * 
On reaching Fez the French Minister was lodged in 
the mansion of a local dignitary, who had been uncere- 
moniously turned out for the purpose, but Pierre 
Loti took up his abode in a house all by himself in the 
middle of the native quarter, so that he might see 
more of Moroccan life. He also adopted the Arab 


From “ Jnto Morocco.”” 
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dress, and in true French fashion 
he began his investigations by 
going on the roof of his house, 
whence he could study the ladies 
of Fez as they sat and gossiped on 
their favorite retreat. Of course it 
was altogether contrary to etiquette 
for a man thus to intrude himself 
upon the special domain of the 
women, but our author seems to 
have been tolerated by his fair 
neighbors, and he has been enabled 
to give several pretty sketches of 
them. Life in Fez must be unspeak- 
ably dull and depressing to a 
European, for it is the most con- 
servative stronghold of Islam to- 
day, and it is really the conditions 
of the Middle Ages which obtain 
there. There is no change in the 
products, manufactures, costumes, 
habits, of these people. They are 
still making and buying and selling 
just what they made and bought and sold a thousand 
years ago. They have a fertile country, but they do 
not cultivate it. Millions upon millions of acres of;the 
richest soil are left untilled. Brigandage is still a 


A Native Laundress, F 
Welch, Fracker & Co. From “ Jnto Morocco.’ 
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principal industry. The punishments retain all the 
terocity of medizvalism. 

Those who are curious about the personal appear- 
ance of the Sultan of Morocco—the true Commander 
of the Faithful to-day—will be pleased to read Pierre 
Loti’s account of the official reception. * * * Our 
traveller left the Embassy at Fez, and returned to 
Tangier with a smaller party. On the way he visited 
Maguinez, and the famous but apparently overpraised 
gardens of Aquedel, and received profuse hospitality 
from a family of wealthy Jews, of whom he has given 
a graphic account. The volume is well illustrated, 
daintily printed, and, on the whole, carefully trans- 
lated. It is full of color, picturesqueness and charm- 
ing description. NV. Y. Tribune. 


TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS. 


DEMETER, AND OTHER Poems. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, D.C. L., P. L. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
97 cents. 
The Laureate’s volume is representative of his whole 
body of work, whether of the tributary kind, in which 
he is unsurpassed for steering a middle course between 
the Scylla of tameness and the Charybdis of fulsome- 
ness ; or of the inborn English pathetic type with which 
he has made us familiar in ‘‘ The Northern Farmer ;”’ 
or of the Virgilian polished order, where every word 
seems to be cemented in its patterned place in the rich 
mosaic, as in ‘ Tithonus;’’ or of the class of song, 
pure and simple which makes its own music as it 
ripples and bubbles along; or of many other patterns 
in which he has excelled. 

From Lord Tennyson’s latest volume the choice of 
poems which surpass their fellows may be made with- 
out much difficulty. Most readers, I believe, would 
select ‘‘Demeter,” the title poem; ‘‘Owd Roa” 
(Northern farmer dialect for ‘‘ Old Rover’’); ‘‘ The 
Ring ;” “The Progress of Spring,” with its intro- 
ductory lines; ‘ Far-far-away"’; ‘‘ The Throstle”’ ; 
and ‘‘Crossing the Bar.” It would not be rash to 
say that all would choose the last of these as the 
“bright particular star’’ of the whole series. 
“Happy” and “ Forlorn” would win the suffrages of 
those who are able to find pleasure in poetic treat- 
ment or rhythmical adaptation of sound to sense apart 
altogether from subject-matter. Both peems are ex- 
quisitely painful, as ‘‘ Rizpah” is painful, but neither 
of them attains the height of grandeur reached by 
that masterpiece. Of the others which have not been 
specially mentioned, some, it must be confessed, 
though very short, might have been omitted without 
loss except of space, as being scarcely worthy of his 
Muse. 

“Demeter” is- flawless, of its kind. It is Lord 
Tennyson writing blank verse on a classical theme— 
no more need be said of its quality. It is a monologue 
spoken by Demeter to Persephone. The mother 
tellsthe daughter, returned from Hades for a while 
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to Enna, how, when the latter | first disappeared from 
earth, she went in search of her 
* Among the wail of midnight winds, and cried, 
‘ Where is my loved one ? Wherefore do ye wail ?’ 
And out from all the night an answer shrill’d, 
‘ We know not, and we know not why we wail.’” 
She 
*climb’d on all the cliffs of all the seas, 
And ask’d the waves that moan about the world 
‘ Where ? do ye make your mourning for my child?’ 
And round from all the world the voices came 
We know not, and we know not why we moan, 


Ex pede Herculem, 

““Owd Road” is the story of a dog’s devotion to 
man. Rover savesa child from death by fire, and 
the speaker in the poem describes the scene, of ten 
years back, to the child who was rescued. Roa, 
says he, 

“Sarved me sa well when ’e lived, that, Dick, when’e 
cooms to be dead, 

I thinks as I'd like fur to hev soom soort of a sarvice 

read. 

‘Fadithful an’ True’—them words be i’ Scripture—an’ 

Faaithful an’ True 

UIl be fun’ upo’ four short legs ten times fur one upo’ 

two.” 


,” 


‘‘The Ring,” which is the longest piece in this col- 
lection, consists of a dialogue between a father and 
his daughter on her wedding-morn, in which the 
history of a certain ring is given in blank verse. 

The chaplet of nine poetic pearls, which, under the 
title ‘‘ The Progress of Spring,’’ the poet sends to his 
friend, Mary Boyle, was strung together, as he tells 
her, more than a half a century ago, and put aside 
and forgotten tilllately. With them he sends her an 
invitation to his country home, which invitation, like 
the lines to F. D. Maurice, seems, in many parts, to 
be the work of Horace brought back to life and at 
his best, with an added touch by Cowper here and 
there. Heasks her 


‘“‘ What use to brood ? this life of mingled pains 

And joys to me, 

Despite of every Faith and Creed, remains 
The Mystery. 

Let golden youth bewail the friend, the wife 
For ever gone. 

He dreams of that long walk thro’ desert life 
Without the one. 

The silver year should ceaseto mourn and sigh— 
Not long to wait— 

So close are we, dear Mary, you and I 
To that dim gate.” 


Rich, felicitous, exuberant—these are the epithets 
which can be applied most appropriately tothe poem 
which follows these opening lines. Our Virgil has 
given us an English spring, such as we know it, but 
cannot ourselves describe it ; he has not transplanted 
an Italian spring to a more northerly land as so many 
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would-be classicists have done. The poem shows 
evidence in every line of minute and accurate observa- 
tion of nature, and its later stanzas the seer masters, 
the poet pure and simple, and “‘ finds tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks ’’—the inner lesson under 
the outer beauty. 


“‘ How surely glidest thou from March to May, 
And changest, breathing it, the sullen wind, 
Thy scope of operation, day by day, 
Larger and fuller, like the human mind! 
Thy warmths from bud to bud 
Accomplish that blind model in the seed, 
And men have hopes, which race the restless blood, 
That after many changes may succeed 
Life, which is Life indeed.” 


The poems entitled ‘ Forlorn”’ and “‘ Happy ” are 
specimens, as regards their subjcct-matter, of a class 
which, till “‘ Rizpah ’’ was given to the world, we were 
not accustomed to look for from Lord Tennyson. 
They are gruesome in character. ‘‘ Forlorn” is 
weirdly terrible—terrible because of the circumstances 
revealed, weird because Conscience seems to be speak- 
ing in personified shape to the unhappy about-to-be 
mother. It brings to mind somehow the scene in 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” where the Evil Spirit addresses 
Gretchen in the cathedral, with added horror, inas- 
much as it is night, and Catherine is alone: 


“‘ Catherine, Catherine, in the night 
What is this you’re dreaming ? 
There is laughter down in Hell 
At your simple scheming. . . . 
In the night, in the night, 
When the ghosts are fleeting.” 


The second title of ‘‘Happy”’ is ‘‘The Leper's 
Bride.” This will explain the epithet we have applied 
to it. It tells how a brave Crusader come home from 
the East aleper, and, quasi-buried with the ritual for 
the sequestration of the leprous, still possesses the 
heart of his bride. ‘I loved you first when young 
and fair, but nowI love you most,” she says, and 
adds: 


“‘ This wall of solid flesh that comes between your soul and 
mine, 
Will vanish and give place to the beauty that endures— 
The beauty that endures on the spiritual height, 
Where we shall stand transfigured, like Christ on Her- 
mon hill, 
And moving each to music, soul in soul and light in light, 
Shall flash thro’ one another in a moment as we will.” 


‘‘Romney’s Remorse’’ describes the painter Rom- 
ney lying in old age onhis death-bed, nursed by his 
wife, whom he left when he was quite young, in the 
North, and scarcely saw again, because he had been 
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told that ‘‘ marriage spoilt an artist.” He realizes at 


length how 
“ when the shout 
Of His descending peals from Heaven, and throbs 
Thro’ earth and all her graves, if He should ask 
‘ Why left your wife and children ? for my sake, 
According to my word?’ and I replied 
‘ Nay, Lord, for Arz, why, that would sound so mean 
That all the dead, who wait the doom of Hell 
For bolder sins than mine. . . . 
Would turn and glare at me, and point and jeer, 
And gibber at the worm, who, living, made 
The wife of wives a widow-bride, and lost 
Salvation for a sketch.” 


Finis coronat opus. ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,” which 
closes the present volume, is a little lyric that is cer- 
tain to livein all future anthologies of English poetry. 
Solemn without sadness, this latest poem of our liv- 
ing master chimes in strangely harmonious with the 
last poem of his newly-dead poetic brother. The 
Epilogue to ‘“‘Asolando” closes a life as well as a book- 
“‘ Crossing the Bar ”’ speaks of ‘‘a clear call,” as all 
hope, not yet, No one will complain if it is quoted 
here in full: 

‘“ Sunset and evening-star, 

And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


“ Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 


When I have crost the bar.’ 
London Academy. 


ON THE TIDINGS FROM VENICE. 


The voice of sorrow soundeth everywhere : 
With bitter mourning all men’s hearts are thrilled : 
For where the City of the Sea is filled 
With the slow briny wave and the salt air, 
He lieth, our Poet, so still in death, so fair. 
Yet why such monuments of grief upbuild ? 
For he hath joined the high Immaculate Guild 
Who sit enthroned above Art’s Golden Stair. 


Why should we mourn? He died within his prime. 
Never for him the ebb, the slow decay : 
Defiant of the avarice of Time, 
Unwitting of a twilight cold and gray, 
His, all at once, the unfading stellar Day ; 
And ours—the immortality of his Rhyme. 
William Sharp, in The Independent. 
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PEN-DRAWING AND PEN-DRAUGHTSMEN. 
Their Work and their Methods. A study of the art 
to-day, with technical suggestions. By Joseph Pennell. 
4to, $15. 
Mr. Joseph Pennell, whose work in black and white, 
more particularly in pen-and-ink and in etching, is 
known to two continents, has written a remarkable 
book on the branch of art he particularly affects—a 
book which comes, we believe, in the nick of time. 
Engravings of all sorts will soon be done only for 
connoisseurs. Etching is being run into the ground 
by ignorant dealers and hard-pushed etchers. Pen- 
work, reproduced by photographic process, is much 
cheaper than either. It is ‘more satisfactory to many 
artists, and there is some ground to hope that the public 
may be beginning to appreciate it properly. It is true 
that a good part of the work still being done is in 
direct imitation of other methods, and that much of 
what remains is hopelessly vulgar. But there are 
good artists who love to usethe pen, who get the most 
delightful results with it, and whose pictures are 
enjoyed by the public. Of these is Mr. Pennell, 
himself ; and his book gives the names and examples 
of the work of many others, of whom we will here 
mention Fortuny, Rico, Vierge, Menzel, Abbey and 
Parsons. All ofthese pursue or have pursued different 
aims. Somewhere among their drawings or those of 
their contemporaries one will come upon every kind 
of treatment, except the mechanical, which the pen 
may give. Mr. Pennell’s object is to bring out the 
varied beauties of which pen-work is capable, to teach 
people what is good, and to lead them to value that as 
it should be valued. 

In a few short chapters he compares the pen- 
sketches of Titian and the etchings of Rembrandt, 
Van Dyck and others of the old masters with the more 
developed work of to-day. A Titian pen-sketch is 
usually a mere memorandum for the background of a 
picture. It has a beauty of effect which Mr. Pennell 
does not seem to us to prize highly enough; but in 
completeness it falls far below the pen-and-ink work 
of modest artists of to-day. These have pushed the 
technique of their art so far that, in drawing, model- 
ling, color, they quite equal etching. Spanish artists, 
as Vierge and Fortuny, have perhaps done more to 
this end than any others. ‘There is a bewitching grace 
in Fortuny’s line that suggests to Mr. Pennell the 
violin playing of a great master in ¢ha¢art. In this 
he is certainly right ; but he might have added that as 
the violin is the most dangerous of instruments in the 
hands of anyone but a master, so is the pen, used as 
Fortuny used it. The pen-point or the etching-needle 
used with this freedom is a probe with which the 
manipulator unconsciously reveals the hidden defects 
of his own nature. Even Casanova’s drawings, two 
of which are reproduced, show vulgarity. Much of 
the very clever work which Mr. Pennell praises is 
inharmonious and vulgar to a degree. It is like 
ordinary fiddling, not masterly violin-playing. 
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On thé other hand, he does not seem to care for the 
simpler work being done mostly by English draughts- 
men for book-decoration. The fine point of the Gillott 
pen, its sharp and free line, and the variety of tones 
that can be got with it seduce him, sothat he is unable 
to see that excellent work may bedone with a broader, 
stiffer line, and no tones but solid black and white. 
His preference for brilliancy and freedom leads him 
to say that hand-made paper should not be used in 
books illustrated by the pen. Yet he is forced to 
admit the beauty of Herbert Horne’s ‘“‘ Diana,” which 
he could have printed with type on hand-made paper. 
Much of the French quill-pen work which he properly 
admires because of its freedom would also stand 
printing on rough paper. Some of the very best work 
in the kind that he prefers cannot be adequately 
printed, even on smooth paper, by the steam-press. 
It has to be reproduced by photogravure and printed 
on a plate-press. Even so, Mr. Pennell has had to go 
to Paristo get proper prints of Mr. Abbey’s and Mr. 
Parsons's drawings for ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” Such 
work as this is, indeed, worthy of any trouble that may 
be necessary to reproduce it fitly ; but for cuts to be 
printed with the type, which should harmonize with 
that and allow the use of paper with a grain, Mr. 
Pennell’s favorite technique is quite inadmissible. 
Some of the English drawings just referred to are 
open to the objection that they are archaic in design, 
but that does not furnish an argument against their 
technique. 

Mr. Pennell fears that the daily newspaper illus- 
trations may be the death of pen-drawing. We are 
rather inclined to think that the school they furnish, 
though a rough, is a good one, at least for illustrators. 
Of course, nothing that the newspapers can do can 
prevent artists like those cited above from making 
beautiful and elaborate pen-drawings, and printing 
them on plate paper with retroussage and all the 
luxuries of the plate-printer. The future of pen-work 
seems to us secure, and we do not doubt that Mr. 
Pennell’s sumptuously printed book will do much to 
popularize it. The Critic. 





=‘ My Shipmate Louise’’ is the title of Clark 
Russell's forthcoming novel. 


=The handsome edition of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’ pub- 
lished by the Burrows Brothers Company, has met 
with a sale far beyond the anticipation of the pub- 
lishers. 


=Scribner & Welford will publish in this country 
a volume containing three poems of Tennyson’s, “To 
E.L.,” “The Daisy,” and “ The Palace of Art,” 
illustrated by twenty-two drawings by the late Edward 
Lear, Lear’s portrait, and Watts’s portrait of Tenny- 
son. The reproductions are in photogravure, and 
each of the hundred copies printed for England and 
America will be signed by the poet. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


Orchid, chance-sown amorg the moorland heather, 
Scarce seen or tasted by the infrequent bee ; 

Set mid rough mountain growths, lashed by wild weather, 
With none to foster thee, 


We watch thee fronting all the blasts of heaven, 
Thy slender rootlets grappled fast to rock ; 
Enduring, from thy morning to thy even, 
The buffet and the shock, 


Never thy sun vouchsafed a cloudless shining, 
Never the wind was tempered to thy pain; 

No cloud turned out for thee its silver lining, 
No rainbow followed rain. 


Nourished mid hardness, learning patience slowly, 
As hearts must do which know no other food; 
Duty and Memory, companions holy, 
Shared thy bleak solitude. 


Cold touch of Memory, strong, chill hand of Duty, 
These held thee fast and ruled thee to the end; 
Until, with smile mysterious in its beauty, 
Came Death, rewarding friend. 


Earth gave thee scanty cheer, but earth is ended, 
Finished the years of thwarted sacrifice ; 

We see thee walking forward, well attended, 
Led into Paradise ! 


Heaven is twice heaven to one who, hungry-hearted, 
Goes thither, knowing no satisfaction here ; 
And when we thank the Lord for those departed 
In this sure faith and fear, 


We think of thee, lonely no more forever, 
And tasting, while the eternal years unroll, 
That joy of heaven, which, like a flowing river, 
Satisfies every soul. 
From“ A Few More Verses,” by Susan Coolidge. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

NEw ZEALAND AFTER FiFtTy YEARS. By Edward 
Wakefield. Illustrated, 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 
This well-illustrated and compact volume offers one 
of the most satisfactory accounts of New Zealand 
that has been written. It has the merit of being not 
only full of the information most needed, but of being 
highly interesting. The author, a relative of 
‘Edward Gibbon Wakefield, the founder of the colony, 
possesses a thorough knowledge of his subject, and 
writes clearly and in a good style. His aecount of 
the early land transactions with the Maoris discloses 
theories of land tenure well calculated to amaze the 
simple Europeans, who thought they knew some- 
thing about commercial negotiations. Whence the 
Maoris derived these extraordinary systems of land 
tenure is a mystery, for, as Mr. Wakefield observes : 
‘‘When a Maori tribe entered into the possession of 
land in the ‘good old days’ they habitually extermi- 
nated the former owners, and not infrequently ate 
them.. This obviated any further complications as 
to title.”’ But when in their turn the Maoris sold 
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land to the Pakehar (white men) they brought into 
play a series of the strangest subtleties and quibbles. 
“For example,” says Mr. Wakefield, ‘it was a rule 
of law—if we may apply such a term to dealings 
which were under no law—or, at all events, an 
ingrained idea with the Maoris,.that in selling land 
nothing was contracted away from the tribe except 
what was actually expressed in the deed. Thus, if a 
deed was made merely purporting to sell to a 
European the land comprised by such and such 
boundaries, the spurchaser soon found himself 
precisely in the position of Shylock when Portia 
insisted on the strict interpretation of the pound of 
flesh. The land belonged to the purchaser, it is true; 
but there was nothing in the deed to say that the 
tribe had parted with any of their rights in the trees, 
the grass, the streams, the fish, the birds, or anything 
else except the soil itself. Thus the ‘ Pakehar’ found 
himself exposed to incessant trespass. or claims of 
entry, which practically nullified his title.” 

Unfortunately the Government made confusion 
worse confounded by declaring all titles invalid which 
did not issue from the Crown ; and this was the initial 
cause of that long war between colonists and natives, 
which continued from 1843 to 1869, and the enmities 
arising from which are not yet extinguished. The 
Maoris proved formidable foes. They built fortifica- 
tions which defied even artillery. They showed a 
skill in strategy which would have done honor to 
European veterans. They exhibited an intrepidity 
not to be surpassed. They demonstrated physical 
equality with the English troops arrayed against them. 
Of course they were overcome, but not easily nor 
quickly, and they secured good terms inthe end. The 
result of colonization is thus summed up by Mr. 
Wakefield : ‘‘ In fifty years 600,000 Europeans and 
40,000 civilized natives have taken the place of 100,000 
ferocious cannibals. That is, in brief, the history of 
the war in New Zealand and the events preceding it 
or attendant upon it.” That is to say, 60,000 Maoris 
have been sacrificed tothe establishment of the colony. 
As to the civilization of the remainder, perhaps it is 
too soon to form a judgment upon it, though at present 
it certainly appears probable that these natives have 
settled down to a pastoral and agricultural life, for 
which alone they show any aptitude. As to the origin 
of the Maoris, the author has no prepossessions, and 
very sensibly concludes upon the evidence that the 
data for clear convictions have not as yet been 
attained. 

On another highly interesting question, namely, the 
antiquity of the ‘‘ Moa,”’ or “ Dinornis,’”” Mr. Wake- 
field has a careful statement. Native reports have 
been made to the effect that still living Maoris remem- 
ber when the Moa was hunted. His own view is that 
the Moa must have been extinct before the earliest 
Maori genealogies were framed. * * * 

Mr. Wakefield gives a very attractive picture of life 
in New Zealand, which has not as yet produced any 
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Croesuses. ‘‘ The very wealthy class are exceedingly 
limited. There is probably not asingle New Zealand 
colonist with a clear income of $250,000 a year, not 
more than half a dozen with $150,000 a year, and not 
fifty with $50,000 a year.” But on the other hand, 
there is in New Zealand “‘ none of the extreme poverty 
which jars upon the visitor by its juxtaposition with 
wealth and extravagance in the great Australian cities, 
and very little of the hardship and privation or the 
contented penury of the poorer class of Australian 
country settlers.’’ In short, New Zealand is a fine, 
fertile country, where land is cheap and the system of 
transfer admirably simple, where the climate is equa- 
ble, living cheap, and the form of government very 
near to a democracy. It is a highly prosperous and 
robust colony, and Mr. Wakefield has described it so 
well and fully that his countrymen across the sea can 
not fail to be attracted by his graphic pictures of the 
results of half a century of colonization. 

N.Y. Tribune, 





MARY HOWITT. 


Autobiography. Edited by her daughter, 
Margaret Howitt. 2 vols. With portraits. 8vo, $6.00; 
by mail, $6.43. 

It is little more than a year since Mary Howitt 
departed this life, and her autobiography, edited by 
her daughter, has now been published in two good- 
sized volumes, which will be read with pleasure by 
those who know something of her long and beautiful 
life and wish to know more. Mary Howitt was born 
of Quaker parents in the little market town of 
Uttoxeter, a place the reader will always associate with 
the memory of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Her father and 
mother were among the straitest members of that 
sect, and little Mary Botham was very rigidly reared. 
She was allowed no companion but her sister, and 
she tells us that they heard so, little conversation that 
her sister did not learn to talk until she was four 
years old. When they learned to read their only 
literature was the dry theological treatises by the 
elders of their sect and the catechism. When she 
was eight years old she was sent to a boarding school, 
where for the first time she learned something of 
life. Later, when her schooling was over, she re- 
turned home and was set to hear the lessons of the 
younger children of the family. Her father was 
accustomed to set the copies in the writing books 
but on one occasion she was delighted to perform 
thattask. ‘I always warred in my mind against the 
enforced gloom of our home,” she says, ‘‘ and having 
for my private reading at that time Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts,’ came upon what seemed to me the very 
spirit of true religion, a cheerful heart gathering up 
the joyfulness of surrounding nature; on which the 
poet says: ‘’ Tis impious in a good man to be sad.’ 
How I rejoiced in this! and thinking it a great fact 
which ought to be trumpeted abroad, wrote it down 
in my best hand as acopy. It fell under our father’s 
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eye, and sorely grieved he was at such a sentiment 
and extremely angry with me as its promulgator.” 
When she was nineteen she met with William Howitt. 
Their courtship was brief, and with their mar- 
riage a new and happy life began for both. Howitt 
was seven years older than his wife. Like her, he 
was of a’Quaker family, but of more liberal opinions. 
He had established himself as a druggist, but his 
tastes were for a literary life, and he soon handed 
over his business to a brother, and with his wife em- 
barked in the literary profession. They were toler- 
ably successful, and through the medium of corres- 
pondence made the acquaintance of many famous 
writers of the day. In 1829 they paid their first visit 
to London and were warmly received. Some of the 
pen pictures she makes of the authors of the time are 
unusually interesting. They lived at Nottingham 
until 1836, when they removed to Exeter. Three 
years were spent in Germany for the education of 
their children, and Howitt spent several months in 
Australia. All this time they both had been out- 
growing the sectarian influences of their early bring- 
ing up. In 1847 they formally: withdrew from the 
society, although they had had for years no living con- 
nection withit. Their house at Claxton had become 
a resort for all sorts of people of ideas. Howitt himself 
had grown a Radical of the strongest kind, and wrote 
for the papers devoted to that cause. Among their early 
friends was Tennyson, of whom Mrs. Howitt writes : 

“ The retiring and meditative young poet, Alfred 
Tennyson, visited us, and charmed our seclusion by 
the recitation of his exquisite poetry. He spent a 
Sunday night at our house, where we sat talking until 
three in the morning. All the next day he remained 
with us in constant converse. We seemed to have 
known him for years. So, in fact, we had, for his 
poetry was himself. He hailed all attempts at herald- 
ing a grand, more liberal state of public opinion, and 
consequently sweeter, more noble modes of living. 
He wished that we Englanders could dress up our 
affection in a little more poetical costume; real 
warmth of heart would lose nothing, rather gain by 
it; as it was, our manners were as cold as the walls 
of our churches.” 

It would be pleasant to quote from the delightful 
pages of these two volumes, but we leave readers— 
and they should be many—to enjoy all the pleasure 


of the narrative for themselves. 
Boston Transcript. 


=Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are bringing out a new 
and cheaper edition, in two volumes, of Prof. Bryce’s 
“ American Commonwealth.” This edition will omit 
the chapter on ‘The Tweed Ring,” that being the 
subject of a pending action for libel. 

=Among the volumes that have been arranged 
for in the series of English Men of Action are— 
“Captain Cook,” by Mr. Walter Besant; ‘ Drake,” 
by Mr. Julian Corbet; “Clive,” by Sir Charles Wil- 
son; “Sir John Moore,” by Col. Maurice; ‘ Marl- 
borough,” by Sir William Butler; and ‘“ Havelock,” 
by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 
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ALDRICH’S NEW POEM. 


WyYNDHAM Towers. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
12mo, half vellum, go cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

















The tragic incident embodied in the poem was first 
used by Mr. Aldrich in a brief, discarded sketch 
printed in an early collection of his verse. It is here, 
however, first done justice to, and adequately wrought 
out into what many of the author’s admirers will 
doubtless regard as his best, as it is his longest, single 
poem. 

Clinging to a lofty rockon the Devon coast, in ‘‘the 
last Tudor’s virgin reign,” was Wyndham Towers, 
a castle in possession of one Richard Wyndham, 















































Suspicious, morbid, passionate, selt-involved, 
The soul half-eaten out with solitude, 
Corroded, like a swordblade left in sheath ; 
Asleep and lost to action—in a word, 

A misanthrope, a miser, a soured man, 


























Quite the opposite was Richard’s brother Darrell : 








Intrepid, handsome, little past blown youth, 
Of all pure thought and brave deed amorous. 

















Upon the death of his father Rawdon, who was 
‘*slain near Calais Wall when Bloody Mary lost her 
grip on France,” Darrell sought honor and gold in 
foreign lands, shipped with Drake, and came at last 
to dine with Philip Sydney and win the favor of the 
court. Richard stayed sulking at home. One day 
his roving eye is filled with the beauty of Griselda, 
daughter of a soldier tenant who had braved death at 
‘Calais to bear off the dead body of his father. Not 
even the memory of this service can check the 
knight’s ardor. 



























































In all the wave-wasted length 
Of Rocky Devon, where was found her like, 
For excellence of wedded red and white. 
Here on that smooth and sunny field, her cheek, 
The hostile hues of Lancaster and York 
Did meet, and, blending, make a heavenly truce. 
































Repulsed by Griselda, Richard sets his heart in 
solitude, even tires of counting his gold. Then, in 
the silence of the night, he sees her with Darrell, 
and hears his hated brother singing sweet words to 
her (perhaps the sweetest Mr. Aldrich has written). 
Why has this fox come to Wyndham towers. 

































Is there not space enough 
In this our England he needs crowd me so? 
Has London sack upon his palate staled 

That he must come to sip my Devon cream ? 
Are all maids shut in nunneries save this one ? 

















His vengeance is swift and terrible. Concealed 
behind a tapestry he awaits the coming of Darrell 
and deals him a death-blow. Then he bears the 
body to the armor room, where by pressing a secret 
spring in the panels of a carved door he gains 





























admittance to a dark cell sheathed with iron, The 
climax of the tragedy is thus narrated : 


Hither did Richard bear his brother’s corse, 

And fling itdown. Upon the stone-paved floor 
In a thin strip of moonlight flung it down 

And then drew breath. Perhaps he paused to glance 
At the white face there, with the strange half smile 
Out-living death, the brightness of the hair 

Lying in loops and tangles round the brow. 

A seraph’s face of silver, set in gold, 

Such as the deft Italians know to carve ; 

Perhaps his tiger’s blood cooled then; perhaps 
Swift pity at his very heart-strings tugged, 

And he, in that black moment of remorse, 

Seeing that there his nobler self lay slain, 

Had bartered all this jewel-studded earth 

To win life’s color back to that wan cheek. 

Ah, let us hope it, and some mercy feel, 

Since each at compt shall need of mercy have. 
Now, how it happened, whether ’twas the wind, 
Or whether ‘twas some incorporeal hand 

That reached down through the dark and did the thing, 
Man knoweth not, but suddenly both doors, 

Ere one could utter cry or put forth arm, 

Closed with dull clang, and there in his own trap 
Incontinent was red-stained Richard caught, 

And as by flash of lightning saw his doom. 
Call, as thou wilt, but every ear is stuffed 

With slumber! Shriek, and run quick frenzied hands 
Along the iron sheathing of thy grave— 
For ’tis thy grave—no egress shalt thou find, 
No lock to break, no subtle-sliding bolt, 
No careless rivet, no half-loosened plate 
For dagger’s point to fret at and pry off 
And let a stifling mortal get to air! 


This is the heavy burden of the poem, but it is borne 
along on the lightest feet. Many of the phrases in it 
are exceedingly happy, and fully to report its richness 
of metaphor it would be necessary to quote it entire. 
The glimpse of Wyndham Towers is a striking bit of 
description : 


Beneath your feet lie sand and surf in curving parallels, 

Off shore, a buoy gleams like a dolphin’s back 

Dripping with brine, and guards a sunken reef 

Whose sharp incisors have gnawed many a keel ; 

There frets the sea and turns white at the lip, 

And in ill-weather lets the ledge show fang. 
Philadelphia Press. 


. 


WITH A BOOK OF SONGS. 


Goe, lyttle booke, tell them that he 

Loves cosey converse, sent them thee. 

Say how, that when the lamp is lit— 

And one on either side of it— 

Thy leaves being cleft like parted grass, 
Wing-fluttering up a song will pass. 

And if, with song, come thought of him— 

Why, Booke! hath he not got his whim ? 

Harrison S. Morris, in the Literary World. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


Slowly we disarray, 
Our leaves grow few, 
Few on the bough, and many on the sod: 
Round him no ruining autumn tempest blew, 
Gathered on genial day, 
He fills, fresh as Apollo’s bay, 
The Hand of God. 


Michael Field, in London Academy. 


DEAD IN VENICE. 


“‘ Browning is dead:” a nation’s grief: 
But I too have my right to mourn, 
Being no otherwise forlorn 

Than soldiers who have lost their chief. 


I see the field he won: I see 
The alien hosts he put to rout; 
But him I see no more: without 
The victor what is victory ? 


But he had conquered: that is well; 
Well that the latest sound of all 
Upon his dying ears to fall 

Before the final silence fell, 


Was triumph. ’Twas the hour to end, 
The hour a kindly Fate (alas !), 
Who would not let him overpass 
Years that were still the strong man’s friend, 


Felicitously chose, ere yet 
The winter darkened round his days ; 
And nought of pity mars our praise 
Nor sorrow dares be quite regret. 


Dead? But to me that cannot be— 
Who loved him when a boy, nor still 
Can read that name without a thrill 
Which once was all-in-all to me; 


Not dead, if dead means gone: death is 
A consecration, and doth give 
A surer life to those who live 
Immortal in our memories, 


And what is here orthere? Vain show! 
One life, a sleep between, he said, 
Who now knows all things that the dead, 
They who alone know all things, know. 


But now, That sleeps with closéd eyes 
In Venice underneath the day; 
But now, but now, I can but lay 

My wreath upon him where he lies. 


Arthur Symons, in London Atheneum. 


=M. Jules Husson-Fleury, the French author and 
journalist, who wrote under the pseudonym of 
“Champfleury,” died recently in Paris. 
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=Robert Carter, of the publishing firm of Carter 
& Bros., New York, died on December 28th. Mr. 
Carter was born in Berwickshire, Scotland, in 1807, 
and came to this country in 1831. 

=Mrs. Haggard, the mother of the popular novel- 
ist, died recently at Bradenham, England, at the age 
of 70. She was the writer of several unpretentious 
poetical works, and was also endowed with musical 
talents of a high order. 

=Rev. Edward Bradley, known in the literary 
world as “‘ Cuthbert Bede,” is dead. He will be best 
remembered by his humorous novel of Oxford life, 
‘‘Verdant Green.’’ Mr. Bradley was rector of 
Stretton, Rutlandshire. He was born in 1827, was a 
contributor to Punch, and had written love-stories, 
poems, guide books, and essays on folk-lore. 


=The death of Frank Marshall, the Shakespearian 
critic, is announced from London. Though he con- 
tributed to journalism he was best known as a 
dramatist. Among his plays are ‘‘ Mad as a Hatter,” 
‘Corrupt Practices,” ‘‘ False Shame.”’ In 1875, he 
published “ A Study in Hamlet.’’ Mr. Marshall's 
latest work was the editing of the ‘“‘ Henry Irving 
Shakespeare.” 

=John Eliot Bowen, a son of Henry C. Bowen, 
and one of the editors of Zhe J/ndependent, died in 
Brooklyn on January 3d. Mr. Bowen was just 31 
years old, and had already given rich promise 
for a brilliant future as a writer. He published 
‘‘ The Conflict Between the East and West in Egypt,” 
and “Songs of Toil,’ a volume of translations from 
the poems of ‘‘Carmen Sylva.” Mr. Bowen was the 
first to secure the Queen of Roumania as a contributor 
to American publications. 


=Dr. Charles Mackay, the English author and 
journalist, died on Christmas day, in London. He 
was born in Perth, Scotland, in 1812. He is well 
known as a composer of songs and poems. He 
wrote a romance entitled ‘‘ Longbeard,” ‘‘ The 
Scenery and Poetry of the English Lakes,” and 
several other books, his last being a novel, “ The 
Twin Soul,’ published in 1888. He was for many 
years connected with the editorial department of the 
Illustrated London News. 

=Rt. Rev. Joseph Barber Lightfoot, Bishop of 
Durham, one of the leading scholars in the Church 
of England, died at Bournemouth, England, on 
December 21. He published revised texts of the 
Apostolic epistles. He was the author of ‘ The 
Apostolic Fathers,” an abridgment of which he had 
just finished before his death. He edited the late 
Dean Mansel’s treatise on ‘‘The Gnostic Heresies 
of the First and Second Centuries,’’ and was a 
contributor to the Journal of Philosophy, to Dr. 
Smith’s well-known Dictionaries of the Bible and 
of Christian Antiquities, and to the Contemporary 
Review. 
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=Dr. Westland Marston, the dramatist, died in 
London on January 8. He was the author of ‘‘ The 
Patrician’s Daughter ’’ and several other dramas. He 
wrote some stirring poems, the best known of which 
is the ‘‘ Death Ride at Balaklava.’’ He published 
also ‘‘ Gerald, a Dramatic Poem, and other Poems,” 
in 1842, “A Lady in Her Own Right,” a novel, in 
1860, and a collection of his contributions in fiction 
to periodical literature under the title of ‘‘ Family 
Credit and Other Tales,” in 1861. About a year ago 
he published ‘Fifty Years Recollections of 
English Actors and Acting.’’ He was the father of 
Philip Bourke Marston, the blind poet. 


=Henry W. Grady, the well-known editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, died in that city, December 23. 
He was born in Athens, Georgia, in 1851. His father 
was colonel in the Confederate army, and lost his 
life in-the war. Young Grady was educated at the 
University of Georgia, and at the University of Vir- 
ginia. From the first Mr. Grady was strongly attached 
to journalism, and on leaving college, a lad of nine- 
teen, he started a daily paper on his own account at 
Rome, Ga. He wrote afterwards for the Atlanta 
Constitution, the Louisville Courier-Journal and other 
papers; and James Gordon Bennett, the elder, ap- 
pointed him Georgia correspondent of the New York 
Herald, a post which he held for six years. 


=George Henry Boker, poet, dramatist and diplo- 
mat, died at his home on Walnut Street, on the 2d 
ult. Asketch of Mr. Boker’s life appeared in Book 
News for November 1887. 

We print part of the Philadelphia Aress editorial on 
Mr. Boker : 

Philadelphia loses in Mr. George H. Boker the 
most brilliant and significant figure in her local and 
literary history during the last half century. While 
his last volume of poems was published within the 
last six years, and he continued to produce to the last, 
his life was sharply divided between letters and affairs. 
He gave to one youth, to the other his manhood, and 
while he never altogether suspended his labors in both 
fields he was better known to this generation for his 
share in public life than for the place he will finally 
occupy in American literature. 

He published his first volume of poems a year 
before Lowell’s ‘“ Fable for Critics’’ appeared, when 
Hawthorne was still a brilliant promise, Emerson's 
work just begun, and Bayard Taylor’s still all before 
him, and even the most significant work of Long- 
fellow and Whittier still remaining to be written. More 
than a quarter of a century ago he thrilled the North 
with the last of the vigorous war lyrics on which his 
closing fame must rest. In the fifteen years between 
he produced steadily, smoothly and vigorously. 
Leigh Hunt gave his sonnets the meed of a just and 
generous praise which declared that he ‘‘had infused 
into his sonnets the aroma of the sonneteers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, ‘The spacious times 
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of great Elizabeth.’’’ His ‘‘Calaynos” and “ Fran- 
cesca’’ are at once the most ambitious and the most 
successful of the more ambitious dramas of American 
literature, whether judged by the standards of the 
closet or the stage, of the critics or the public. No 
other plays by an American author, cast in the same 
exacting form, have been more frequently played, 
more widely praised or more generally accepted at 
home and abroad as representing at its best and high- 
est the imitations in this century of the tragedies of 
the Elizabethan age. The war lyrics, which he struck 
out in the heat of our great national conflict, will hold 
their own for all time to come in every patriotic 
anthology. It was true of them, if it ever was of any 
verse that 


‘* Here the singer for his art 
Not allin vain may plead 
The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed.” 


But Mr. Boker’s nature was far from being satisfied 
with the plea, and he threw himself into the vigorous 
public life in which for the rest of his years he was 
engrossed. 





THE IMAGININGS OF AN EMBRYO 
NOVELIST. 

I met a man not long ago in the North (writes a 
contributor to the Aza/to), who had been at Edinburgh 
University with Robert Louis Stevenson. ‘‘ Stevenson 
was always supposing,’ I was told. ‘Supposing ?” 
I queried. ‘‘ Yes, if you were walking along the street 
with him, and the most trivial thing struck his eye, he 
would start suppasing—supposing that was something 
else, suppose this, that or the other thing had never 
happened ; suppose you were he under such circum- 
stances—in fact, there was noend to his supposing ; 
and,’’ continued my informant with conscious irony, 
‘*T suppose that’s how he has topped the tree of fiction 
so easily.”” Stevenson indulged, too, in his under- 
graduate days, in a very delightful and innocent 
style of practical joking. He would collar one or 
other of his friends and would pour into their ears 
some most absurd story so truth-like that it was im- 
possible to say where fiction began and fact ended. 
Not a smile lighted his face; all was calm, sober, 
almost dull; but the story would be just finished when 
a hearty burst of laughter from him told how success- 
fully he had “taken in ’’ his friends. 





= The Publishers’ Weekly says: Messrs. Erckmann 
and Chatrian have kissed, made up their little diffi- 
culties, and become literary Siamese twins once more. 


=The Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., whose Boston 
house was destroyed in the recent fire, are now ready 
for business in their new location in the building just 
completed, at the corner of Purchase and Oliver 
Streets. 
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NOTES. 


—‘0,’”’ the author of ‘‘ Dead Man’s Rock,” has 
written a new book, entitled ‘‘ The Splendid Spur.” 


=Thomas Hardy has been elected to fill the place 
on the Council of the English Society of Authors made 
vacant by the death of Mr. Collins. 


‘=The following interesting notes on two literary 
celebrities are from Zhe Critic : 

Ada Ellen Bayly (‘‘ Edna Lyall’’), the English 
novelist, wears a “‘blue serge dress with plainest of 
trimmings,” and “short brown hair arranged with 
Puritanical simplicity.’”” In speaking her voice is low 
and soft, which a great poet has pronounced an 
excellent thing in woman; and the eyes light up 
with thought, and the face shows the force of intel- 
lectual feeling. Miss Bayly bought three bells for 
the Church of St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne, out of the 
proceeds of her novel “‘ Donovan,’’ and named them 
after three of the characters in that book—Donovan, 
Gladys, and Dot. 

The identity of ‘‘ Stepniak,”’ the able spokesman of 
the Nihilists, appears to be a well-guarded secret. 
London is his present home, but even there he is 
practically unknown. In behalf of a friend who 
asked me who the man behind this harsh om de 
plume really was, I wrote to another friend for light, 
but failed to get it. Here is his reply :—‘‘ Two 
people in London know ‘Stepniak ’—William 
Westall, the novelist (his collaborator), and one other 
whom I don’t know. Westall tells me he is bound 
to profound secrecy. Mme. Novikoff gave me a 
name, but W. pooh-poohs her pretence of knowledge 
on the subject.” 


=An American journalist is responsible for the 
following: ‘‘ Because writing is my trade, is no reason 
why I should be expected to follow it for pleasure,” 
said Mark Twain to me once, and forthwith the 
humorist destroyed several letters lying before him 
on his desk. And this opinion is apparently shared 
by not a few of the famous writers of the day. Bret 
Harte, for example, positively refused to answer any 
but letters of a business nature or from friends, 
Tennyson ignores all letters without discrimination, 
except in rare instances. Robert Louis Stevenson 
travels around so much that most of his letters never 
reach him, and those that find him receive but scanty 
attention. Mr. Howells is not over particular with 
his correspondence, and James Russell Lowell and 
Robert Browning are even less so. Ouida takes pride 
in saying that but one letter in a hundred receives 
reply at her hands. Mrs. Oliphant, the English 
novelist, is also a poor correspondent, except with her 
intimate friends. Frank R. Stockton has recently 
formed the habit of answering letters only after they 
have been repeated two or three times.’ George 
Bancroft’s age prevents him from being attentive to 
@ miscellaneous correspondence, while the poets 
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Whittier and Walt Whitman have been compelled 
for the same reason to resort to silence in numerous 
cases, London Publishers’ Circular. 


=The New York TZribune says: Mr. Bernard 
Quaritch, the noted London bibliopole, intends to 
hold an exhibition in New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia, of what he calls ‘‘the rarest and cost- 
liest gems of his literary and artistic regalia.” 
Scribner & Welford are now preparing a descriptive 
list of these treasures, which will awake the envy 
and longing of every book-lover in America. From 
Mr. Quaritch’s announcement we take these details : 
‘“‘ The first imperial jewel in our exhibition is a manu- 
script in golden letters upon purple vellum, written 
at a period just half-way between the birth of Christ 
and the discovery of America. Another is the Psalter 
of Mendham Priory, rich with miniatures, displaying 
the character of English pictorial art in the days of 
Thomas a Becket. More beautiful, if less interesting, 
are the illuminated manuscripts of later ages: French 
work from the time of Duquesclin to Bayard, Bur- 
gundian and Flemish of the fifteenth century, Italian 
of theearly sixteenth. Amongst these are the Clermont- 
Tonnerre French Bible of 1350, with grisaille illustra- 
tions, the Heures a la Rose of 1400, wrth its superb 
coloring and graceful borders, the magnificent Missal 
of the Cardinal de Castelnau of 1500, and the Mount 
Olivet Psalter, written near Siena about the same time. 
Among the monuments of typography the first place 
is easily taken by the Psalter of 1459, the grandest 
work ever printed and the costliest book in the world. 
It exhibits the first and the most triumphant effort of 
color-printing that has yet been seen. The Psalter is 
followed by Fust’s Cicero, also upon vellum, and by a 
number of books similarly printed on vellum by 
Jenson, Vindelin de Spira, and Miscomini (at Venice 
and Florence), remarkable for the wondrous splendor 
of the illumination with which they are decorated like 
manuscripts. Here also is the first book that was 
printed in Italy, and four Caxtons (including the 
famous ‘‘ Game of Chesse,’’ and another of the books 
produced by him at Bruges before he carried his art 
to England). Amongst the illustrated books are the 
famous Poliphilo of 1499 and the first Tewrdank of 
1517. English literature is represented by rare 
editions of the great writers (and a Wickliffe Manu- 
script) from Chaucer to Burns, including folio and 
quarto Shakespeares. There are also Americana in 
plenty, including the rarer New-England literature of 
the seventeenth century, and the manuscript Virginia 
collections of John Smyth, of Nibley (1610~35).” 





ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column. 


Mrs. W. C. H.— 

The pronunciation of Bashkirtseff is Bash-keert’-sef. 
Accent on second syllable, a like a4 rather short, 7 like ¢ in 
machine. 
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PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


AT WANAMAKER’S, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE MAID OF ORLEANS AND THE GREAT WAR OF 
THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. Illustrated. I2mo, 85 cents; by mail, 
96 cents. ; 

Mr. Adams has made no pretence of discovering 
anything additional in the history of the noble Maid ; 
he follows the accepted authorities, giving an excel- 
lent condensation of more voluminous histories. 

The story is surely one of the most moving ones in all 

the records of the world, and Mr. Adams has done 

his task well. Philadelphia Telegraph. 


WarRREN Hastinocs. By Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C. B. 
English Men of Action series. With portrait. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 69 cents; flexible cloth, 45 cents; 
by mail, 52 cents. 

This famous man is known chiefly to American 
readers through the speeches made at his impeach- 
ment trial and through Macaulay’s brilliant essay. 
This narrative is much more impartial and gives a 
fairer idea of the character of Hastings. 

Philadelphia Bulletin. 


JAmEs G. BIRNEY AND His Times. The Genesis of 
the Republican Party, with some account of Abolition 
movements in the South before 1828. By William 
Birney. Withportrait, 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

It was James G. Birney who first called abolitionists 
away from obsolete issues to the true one. In the 
summer of 1835 he abandoned his Southern home 
and removed to Ohio, declaring that the slavery of 
the blacks had ceased to be the question before the 
country, and that the liberties of all American citizens 
and the safety ot the republic werein danger. During 
the following ten years he was recognized by the 
opponents of the slave-power as their leader. 

Preface. 





SHAKESPEARE’S TRUE LIFE. By James Walter. 
Illustrated by Gerald E, Moira, 8vo, $3.75; by 
mail, $4.17. 


DESCRIPTION. 


THE Book. Its Printers, Illustrators and Binders, 
from Gutenberg to the present time. By Henri Bou- 
chot. With a treatise on the art of collecting and 
describing early printed books, and a Latin-English and 
English-Latin topographical index of the earliest print- 
ing places. Edited by H. Grevel. Containing 172 
facsimiles of early typography, book illustrations, 
printers’ marks, bindings, etc. 8vo, $6.75; by mail, 
$7.08. 

Readers of French who are interested in the art of 
bookmaking, are probably familiar with Henri 
Bouchot’s masterly work ‘“ Le Livre,” in which the 
whole subject is discussed with a knowledge and 
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comprehensiveness that leaves little more to be said. 
Mr. E. C. Bigmore made a very free translation of 
this work under the title of ‘‘ The Printed Book,” to 
which he added a good deal of excellent matter, 
This edition, which was printed in London, was soon 
exhausted, while the demand was yet unsatisfied. A 
new edition of the original work has now been issued, 
carefully edited by H. Grevel. The work is an 
exhaustive treatiseon the development of the book 
from its earliest simple form, and of the arts involved 
in its production. A chapter of peculiar value is that 
which contains advice to collectors of rare books, and 
special information in regard to incunabula, or books 
printed in the fifteenth century. The volumeis printed 
in luxurious form, on heavy paper, with gilt top and 
uncut leaves. Boston Transcript 


FIVE THOUSAND MILES IN A SLEDGE. A Mid-Winter 
Journey Across Siberia. By Lionel F, Gowing. With 
31 illustrations by C.J. Wren, and a map. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22, 


Mr. Lionel F. Gowing gives a graphic and lively 
narrative of a winter journey from Vladivostok, on 
the Sea of Japan, to Moscow, through the heart of 
Siberia. No one can read the volume or consult its 
excellent map without receiving a clearer impression 
of this desolate region, and ofthe fatigues and discom- 
forts, not to-say the perils, of those who attempt to 
traverse it. Of special value are his observations on 
the sufferings of political exiles in Siberia. Dr. Lans- 
dell’s treatment of the subject in his ‘“ Through 
Siberia,”” he considers almost entirely optimistic. 
‘Things were set up for him in the prisons,” he says, 
‘“‘when they saw him coming.” Dr. Lansdell and 
Mr. George Kennan have both written elaborately on 
the general subject, but the latter understood the 
Russian language, and his account of the horrors 
of penal servitude in Siberia, of which instalments 
have recently been laid before the public, is regarded 
by Mr. Gowing as deserving of entire credit, so far as 
his own observations and inquiries enabled him to 
determine. N. Y.Sun. 


Into Morocco. From the French of Pierre Loti. 
Illustrated by Benjamin Constant and Aimé Marot, 
12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02, 


See review in this number. 


A BUNDLE OF LETTERS FROM OVER THE SEA. By 
Louise B. Robinson, 12mo, $2.00. 


KLOOF AND KarRoo. Sport, Legend, and Natural 
History in Cape Colony, with a notice of the game birds, 
and of the present distribution of the antelopes and 
larger game. By H. A, Bryden. Illustrated. 8vo, 
$2.60; by mail, $2.77. 


THE SToRyY OF EMIN’s RESCUE AS TOLD IN STANLEY'S 
LETTERS, Published by Mr. Stanley’s permission. 
Edited by . Scott Keltie. With map of the route. 
With portraits. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 


A compilation from material scattered through 
many newspapers and covering many months. The 
extracts are not only from Stanley's letters, but from 
those of other members of the expedition which left 
England in January of 1887, to rescue Emin Bey from 
the hordes of the Mahdi and the young King of 
Uganda. This little compilation trenches in no way 
upon the important history of the expedition Mr. 
Stanley has in hand, Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Five YEARS AT PANAMA. THE TRANS-ISTHMIAN 
CANAL. By Wolfred Nelson, M. D. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.33. 

Dr. Nelson has been for several years an accredited 
correspondent of the Gazette, of Montreal, Canada. 
A five years’ residence at Panama—188o to 1885— 
enabled him to collect much information relative to 
Isthmian affairs and the Panama Canal, the greater 
part of it coming ‘‘ From official sources.” M. de 
Lesseps’ canal scheme is described at length with a 
budget of calculations and estimates concerning the 
problem of inter-oceanic communication. Dr, Nel- 
son declares that so long as Eads’s company do not 
build their ship railway, or if the Nicaragua Canal 
Company fail to dig their ditch across Nicaragua, 
the Panama Railroad will have an immense 
value, but the very day that either enterprise becomes 
an accomplished fact the Panama Railroad will 
be practically valueless, for the following reason: 
The steam companies which have been paying 
one-half of their whole freights to the Panama 
Railroad Company for carrying goods forty-seven 
miles, will no longer turn one-half of their 
receipts into the treasury of that corporation. Their 
vessels will steam through the Nicaragua canal and 
save the money now paid to the Panama Railroad 
Company. The railroad will then have to be aban- 
doned. Dr. Nelson protests earnestly against what he 
terms the disgraceful and criminal methods that obtain 
in Panama in the systematic neglect of burial of the 
dead. The sketch of life among the Panamaians is 
painstaking, and contains some novel subject-matter. 
The early history of the Isthmus, the canal, the earth- 
quakes, the churches and Old and New Panama are 
treated in this lively volume. The author is quite 
severe upon the Count de Lesseps, upon whom he 
confers the title of the Great Undertaker, a grisly play 
upon words, when it is remembered how many thous- 
and lives have been sacrificed to the unhealthy 
climate, The illustrations are from photographs taken 
by the author, with a map to show the approaches to 
Panama and its commercial relations with the world at 
large. Philadelphia Ledger. 


e 
RELIGION. 


id 
IMAGO CHRISTI: THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS CHRIST. 
By Rev. James Stalker, M.A. Introduction by Rev. 
Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.10: by mail, 
$1.23. 

We are half sorry that Mr. Stalker has imprinted 
upon his work a Latin title, for thereby some readers 
will be repelled. The book is, however, full to reple- 
tion of choice ideas, set in moving, rapid English of 
our own day, clarified and strengthened by one who 
knows well the old masters of speech and thought. 
It treats of the example of the Man of men as apart 
from his words. It sets forth Jesus in the home, the 
nation, the synagogue, in society, in solitude, as a 
man of prayer, student of Scripture, worker, sufferer, 
philanthropist, preacher, teacher, and controversialist. 
The opening chapter is devoted to Thomas 4 Kempis 
and his deathless book, and before each chapter are 
select texts upon which the author bases his word- 
portraits of Jesus. In style and method of treatment, 
which combine liberal scholarship, catholic ideas, and 
reverent appreciation of the theme, this work is a 
model. It will attract and interest all sects, classes, 
and conditions of men. Mr. Stalker is one of the 
foremost among the younger ministers in the Free 
Church of Scotland, and has made his mark. May he 
never weaken it by a poor book, but cut it deeper 
by increasing excellence ! Literary World. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE BRIEFLY ANALYZFD FOR 
USE IN BIBLE [NSTRUCTI'N AsD FOR BIBLE STUD: NTS 
IN GENERAL. By A. Schultze Now euition, revised 
and corrected. 16mo, paper, Zo ceuts. 

‘‘ The Books of the Bibie Analyzed,” by President 
Schultze of the Moravian Theological Seminary, is a 
small and good book by a scholarly and able man. 
It is one of the best of its class and fortunately in 
large demand. It is a condensed and comprehensive 
treatment of the authorship, contents and purposes of 
the various books of the Bible. It will be a cheap and 
valuable aid for many young readers of the Word of 


God. N. Y. Sunday-School Journal. 
LECTURES ON THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. First 
series. The Fundamental Institutions By W. Robert- 


son Smith, M. A., LL. D. 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.25. 


THE Worp. By Rev. T. Mozley, M, A. 12mo, $1.90 ; 
; by mail, $2.04. 
CREDIMUS: WHAT PRESBYTERIANS DO BELIEVE. 


Being the Westminster Confession of Faith, Abridged. 
Re-stated and Amended, By W. H. Gill. 16mo, 
paper, 5 cents; by mail, 6 cents. 


ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
New and enlarged edition, By David Masson. Vol II. 
Autobiography and Literary Reminiscences, With por- 
traits. 12m0, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02, 

Opens with an article on ‘‘ Oxford,’’ which has not 
been reprinted since it first appeared in Zazt'’s Maga- 
zine for February, 1835. De Quincey here gives a 
most interesting sketch of university life in his under- 
graduate days (1803-8), though unfortunately he says 
very little about the circumstances of his own 
career. With his love for minutiz, he calculates that 
‘“‘a man may defray every expense incident to an 
Oxford life,” during thirty weeks of term, for £90 15s. 
Regarding the obscure subject of De Quincey’s flight 
from Worcester College, in the middle of the exami- 
nation for honors, the editor (Prof. Masson), tells all 
that is to be told in a note. Thesecond article in the 
volume—on ‘‘German Studies, and Kant in par- 
ticular” has a peculiar interest, for it reveals 
De Quincey as the first Oxford neo-Kantian. 

London Academy. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
By Hiram Corson, LL.D. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, 


$1.31. 


THE Town DWELLER ; HIS NEEDS AND HIS WANTS, 
By J. Milner Fothergill, M.D. With an introduction 
by B. W. Richardson, M. D., LL. D., F. R.S.  12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

An Honest DoLiaR. By E. Benjamin Andrews. 
8vo, paper, 75 cents 

I am impressed with the practicability of preserving 
prices permanently at whatever level they have at 
any time assumed, by swelling or contracting the 
volume of money in circulation, on some such plan 
as has been outlined by Prof. Walras, of Lausanne. 

The method would involve (1) the critical, official 

ascertainment of the course of prices; (2) the use of 

some form of subsidiary full legal tender money ; 
and (3) the injection uf a portion of this into circula- 
tion or the withdrawal of a portion therefrom, accord- 
ing as prices had fallen or risen. 

Extract from“ An Honest Dollar.’, 
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SESAME AND LILIES. Three Lectures by John 
Ruskin, LL. D. 1. Of Kings’ Treasuries. 2. Of 
Queens’ Gardens. 3. Of the Mystery of Life. Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets Series. 32mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
80 cents. 


MOTIVES OF LIFE. 
enlarged edition. 


By David Swing. New and 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail 83 cents. 


THE TARTUFFIAN AGE. By Paul Mantegazza. Trans- 
lated by W. A. Nettleton, assisted by Prof, L. D. 
Ventura, 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

In this work Mantegazza demonstrates that 
ours is essentially the age of hypocricsy—the 
‘‘ Tartuffian Age.’’ He points it out in all 
the relations of daily life, in education, in 
government, in religion, and in science. He points 
it out in the family life, in young and old, in rich and 
poor, tracing its birth to the historical occurrences 
and upheavals which ushered in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era. A list of some of the 
most noted cosmetics—apropos of hypocrisy in dress 
—is appended. Book Chat. 


CONVERSATION ON MINES, Etc. Between a Father 
and Son; to which are added questions and answers to 
assist candidates to obtain certificates for the manage- 
ment of collieries, a lecture on the atmosphere and 
explosive gases, tables of calculations, rules of measure- 
ments, etc., etc. By William Hopton. Reprinted from 
eighth English edition. 1t2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 


ON THE STUDY AND USE OF HIsTory. 
Viscount Bolingbroke. Complete edition. 
Library. 18mo, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


By Lord 


Victoria 


ENGLISH PROSE WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited 
by Henry Morley, LL. D. Carisbrooke Library. 8vo, 
75 cents; by mail, 90 cents; half leather, go cents; 
by mail, $1.05. 

An exceedingly well-selected presentation of Mil- 
ton’s Prose Works. The papers reprinted relate to 
God and man, man and wife, man and child, man 
and man, and freedom in Church and State. In 
English literature Milton will never be obsolete, and 
all who would be masters by pen or voice of strong, 
clear, conquering English, must study him. John 
Bright knew the secret of the Puritan’s power, and 
studied his pages night and day. Critic. 


PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE TEACHERS OF PUBLIC 
ScHOoLs. By George Howland. International Edu- 
cation Series. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


POETRY. 


A Book FoR Boys AND GIRLS; OR, COUNTRY 
RHYMES FOR CHILDREN, By John Bunyan. Being 
a facsimile of the unique first edition, published in 
1686, deposited inthe British Museum, With an intro- 
duction, giving an account of the work, by Rev. John 
Brown,D.D. 12mo, leather, $1.10; by mail, $1.16. 
Considerable literary interest attaches to this fac- 
simile edition of the great Dreamer’s choice little 
volume. It was first published, as Dr. Brown, of 
Bedford, states, in the introduction, in 1686, and it was 
never reprinted in Bunyan’s own lifetime. In 
1701, however, it reappeared with a title-page which 
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then ran as follows: ‘‘A Book for Boys and Girls; 
or, Temporal Things Spiritualized, by John Bunyan, 
licensed and entered according to Order. London: 
Printed for and Sold by R. Tookey, at his Printing 
House in St. Christopher's Court, Threadneedle 
Street, béhind the Royal Exchange, 1701.” Of this 
edition the only known copy is now in the Bodleian 
Library. The book passed rapidly through several 
editions, and the tenth appeared in 1757, with a quaint 
preface signed ‘‘J. D.,’’ and ‘‘ addressed to the Great 
Boys in Folio and the Little Ones in Coats.’’ The 
first edition, though diligently sought for by biblio- 
graphers and students of Bunyan, was supposed to be 
hopelessly fost until a few months ago, when the 
Trustees of the British Museum secured a copy through 
the agency of Mr. H. W. Stephens. By the permis- 
sion of the authorities of the British Museum Mr, 
Stock has now reproduced the work by photography. 
It is printed on antique paper, and bound in old- 
fashioned leather. This is a unique little volume, and 
one of great intrinsic merit. Students of Bunyan, 
and indeed all lovers of the literature of the seven- 
teenth century, are sure to prize it. 


DEMETER, AND OTHER Poems. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, D.C.L., P.L. 16mo, go cents; by mail, 
97 cents. 


See review in this number. 


PROSE FICTION. 


THE Do.t’s House. A play by Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Henrietta Frances 
Lord. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Ibsen’s plays have all been written with a purpose. 
In this one he aimsto shed. a clearer light upon the 
problem of marriage. The unhappiness which arises 
from the want of community of thought and the 
absence of mutual trust and responsibility is illustrated 
in the lives of the Helmers. Nora is (apparently) 
only a beautiful ‘‘doll,’’ whose mission in life she 
has been instructed, is to dance and sing and other- 
wise act for the gratification of the exquisite esthetic 
senses of her husband. The non-development of her 
moral faculties leads her to see no crime in forging 
her father’s name, to raise money to take her husband 
to Italy when supposed to be dying of an incurable 
disease. Her husband’s action upon discovering her 
miserable secret awakens in her a second self, hereto- 
fore unsuspected. He first casts upon her the full 
measure of his scorn and twits her with inheriting 
from a dishonest father his worst traits ; but when the 
fear of public exposure has past, Helmer is ready to 
forget his ‘‘ doll’s ” moral obliquity and again worship 
her grace and beauty. Nora decides her life and her 
marriage are failures, and leaves her husband and 
children. Publishers’ Weekly, 


VierA. A Romance ’Twixt the Real and Ideal. By 
Roman I. Zubof. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Undoubtedly much of it is mystical in conception 
and supernatural in detail. The plot is also rather 
faultily developed, and the narrative in general 
reveals an imperfect acquaintance with English people 
and manners, which the author has specially selected 
as the machinery of his story. He has, nevertheless, 
produced a very interesting volume, which, by its 
very quaintness and oddity of expression, will firmly 
hold the reader’s attention. N. Y. Sun. 
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GoBI,oRSHAMO. AStory of ThreeSongs, By G.G. 
A. Murray. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

Owes its existence to the influence on fiction of 
Mr. Rider Haggard and his following; and at this 
source has Prof. Murray drunk his inspiration. The 
result, as might be expected, is that ‘‘ Gobi or Shamo”’ 
is not altogether original in quality, though it has a 
vague cleverness and spirit of its own. A good deal 
of rather barren learning is displayed ; there is a sound 
as of clashing of tongues, and some flippant trifling, 
but not much satisfaction—to the reader at any rate, 
who is tempted to ask what it is all about, and why it 
was written. Early in the proceedings the discovery 
of an old parchment is, of course, made, which sets 
certain infatuated people on the track of a hypothetical 
Greek colony situated somewhere or other in the 
mystic haunts of Central Asia. A trio of Oxford men 
foregather in this strange, far-away retreat, and are 
as strangely familiar as might be expected, seeing it 
is now the fashion in fiction to drop athletic English- 
men about in outlandish places to make their effect in 
speech and manner. The adventures of Mavrones, 
Wibbling, and the colossal Baj (pronounced Badge) 
are the best part of the thing, but nothing leaves a 
very distinct impression on the mind. And what, one 
asks, has the lady Clearista to do in it all, and where- 
fore is the thread of interest so broken up and 
uncertain ? Atheneum. 


ExpPIATION. By Th. Bentzon. Translated from the 
French. 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 

Madame Désaubiers has educated the natural son 
of a great nobleman whose friend and adviser she had 
been many years ago. Bernard, as the young man 
is called, at first chooses the priesthood, but after a 
few years discovers that he has made a mistake, and 
accepts a place as tutor to the only son of Count 
Volonzeff, to the great consternation of Madame 
Désaubiers, who declares, however, when asked, that 
she does not know him. As is the case in all really 
moral and religious books, an entirely innocent child 
does all the expiating. Book Chat. 


THEIR HAPPIEST CHRISTMAS. By Edna Lyall. Illus- 


trated. 16mo,4o0cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
Miss BRECKENRIDGE. A ‘Daugher of Dixie. By 
a Nashville Pen. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 


42 cents. 


BLIND Love. By Wilkie Collins. With a preface 
by Walter Besant. Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; paper 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

“Blind Love” is the novel Wilkie Collins was 
writing for the ///ustrated London News at the time of 
his death. Although left unfinished, there were num- 
erous notes bythe author, and the plot written out 
in full, enabling another to finish the work. This 
task was entrusted to Walter Besant, who has fol- 
lowed Wilkie Collins’ notes to the letter. The tale is 
of Ireland and the Irish Invincibles. There is also 
a love affair, which has many episodes. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THE Story oF Tonty. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 


wood. Illustrated, 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.00. 
EtsIE VENNER. A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. New edition, 12mo, paper, 


40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 
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By Georg Ebers. 
{2mo, paper, 


JosHua: A BIBLICAL PICTURE. 
Lovell’s Series of Foreign Literature. 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

“The present series,’’ the editor announces, “is 
intended to be a guide to the inner geography of 
Europe.” The books of which it will be made up 
will be selected because they present with freshness 
and variety the different aspects of continental 
feeling, and because they are both amusing and 
wholesome. This is a realistic story of the Exodus, 
in which the scenery through which it moves is 
minutely described. The author’s Egyptian studies 
and researches throw new light on the Biblical 
narrative. Publishers’ Weekly. 


KIT AND Kitty. 
Square Library. 
cents. 

Kit is the handsome nephew of an eccentric and 
opulent fruit grower in the neighborhood of London. 
Kitty is a London lass, daughter to an eminent man 
of science, and having for a step-mother a lady of 
title. Kit’s chances would seem poor, therefore, 
however ardently he may love; but they are assisted 
by the fact that the Lady Monica makes home very 
hot for her husband and step-daughter, brow- 
beating the one and literally beating and starving the 
other. Inthe end, therefore, Kit has his wish, but 
not till the tale has wound up with a triple tragedy, 
after Mr. Blackmore’s accustomed method—a tragedy 
in which bigamy, a returned leper, and a couple of 
murders play a part. Without these sensational 
incidents, however, the tale is quite entertaining 
enough to cheat an absorbed traveller out of knowl- 
edge of mile-posts and way stations, making a rail- 
way journey seem strangely short. Literary World. 


By R. D. Blackmore. Franklin 


8vo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 32 


By William Black. Franklin 
8vo, paper, 40 cents; 


PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
Square Library. Illustrated. 
by mail, 41 cents. 

The prince is an opera singer, who has great suc- 
cess in London, and is made much of by women 
especially. The scenes change from London to the 
salmon-fishing region, from the opera to the salon, 
from the club parlors to the poker table, where a 
remarkable knowledge of the American game creates 
suspicion that Mr. Black is an adept. The hero 
loses his money, becomes desperately ill, is cured by 
careful nursing and is rewarded by the hand of a 
good angel whom he had met in Naples when he was 
learning to sing. Philadelphia Bulletin. 


AN ICELAND FISHERMAN. By Pierre Loti. Trans- 
lated from the French by Anna Farwell de Koven. 
New edition. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


ADVENTURES IN ORBELLO LAND. By Charles 
Lotin Hildreth. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. 

Orbello Land is supposed to be an unexplored tract 
in the heart of Australia, and thither Rollin, the hero 
of the story and his faithful companion, Ben Bart, an 
old mariner, repairin search of the former's father, 
after deserting from the vessel of a villainous relative 
of Rollins. Through the means of this relative his 
father was cast away, but is found by his son. The 
book is profusely illustrated and handsomely bound. 
Boston Transcript. 
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REFERENCE. 


PENS AND TyPFs; or Hints and Helps for those who 
Write, Print, Read, Teach, or Learn. A new and im- 
proved edition. By Benjamin Drew. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, 99 cents. 

The book was originally written for those connected 
with the press, but it has gained a wider circulation, 
being found of great service to teachers and persons 
of all professions. The author is well qualified to 
treat the subject from his experience as writer, editor, 
and proof-reader. There are chapters on Writing for 
the Press, Proof-Reading, Style, Punctuation, Ortho- 
graphy, and Capitalization. It is obvious that such a 
book is of great value to very many, and a much 
needed book of reference to those who are beginning 
to write for the press. Public Opinion. 


ALMANACH DE GOoTHA. Annuaire, Généalogique, 
diplomatique et statistique, 1890. 16mo, $2.50; by mail, 
$2.60 

Contains the customary portraits, this time of the 

Duke of Sparta and his bride, the Duke de Ratibor, 

and the President of the United States. The Duke of 

Fife has been admitted into the almanac in conse- 

quence of his marriage. Atheneum, 


AN ALMANACK FOR THE YEAR OF Our LorD, 1890. 
By Joseph Whitaker, F,S. A. Half-leather, 80 cents ; 
by mail, 94 cents. 

Is, as usual, an encyclopzdia of information which 
grows annually. It 1s so good as to leave little to 
criticize ; but we would suggest that to the list of the 
Masters of Cambridge Colleges a list of Tutors should 
be added. Atheneum. 


THE LAw oF HUSBAND AND WIFE Compiled for 
popularuse. By Lelia Josephine Robinson, LL, D. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A handbook for popular use, giving information 
regarding the mutual legal rights of husband and 
wife, The book treats of : Marriage, Property Rights, 
Wife's Separate Estate, Wife’s Support—Separate 
Maintenance, Custody of Children, Claims of 
Widow and Widower, and Divorce. It further con- 
tains abstracts of the statutes of the different states 
and territories, giving an exact id~a of the wife’s legal 
status, the laws relating to claims of widow and 
widower on property, and of the divorce laws of 
each. The compiler published some years ago a 
larger work: ‘‘ Law Made Easy.” Book Chat. 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL FOR 1890. A cyclopzdic record 
of men and tupics of the day. Containing above 3500 
concise and explanatory articles, on every topic of 
current political, social, biographical and general inter- 
est referred to by the press and in daily conversation. 
Revised to November 25, 1889 Edited by E. D. 
Price, F.G.S. 8vo, $1.20; by mail $1.35. 

Contains upwards of seven hundred double-column 
pages. Evidently no effort has been spared by Mr. 
Price and his large staff of contributors to render the 
volume not only reliable but useful to the widest 
possible circle of readers. There are upwards of three 
thousand five hundred clear and pithy articles in the 
volume, and they touch almost every topic of current, 
political, social and biographical, and _ general 
interest. Among the subjects in this volume of special 
importance are County Councils, eight hours’ ques- 
tion, electric lighting, Parnell Commission, Paris 
Exhibition, H. M. Stanley, State Socialism, and 
Strikes. Besides the above, many new biographies 
will he found in this list. Colonel North, the ‘“ Nitrate 
King,” and P, T, Barnum the “‘ greatest showman on 
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earth,”’ duly figure. As an example of the late intel- 
ligence contained in the book, we may mention that 
the death of Martin Tupper, which took place in 
November 29, is recorded in the body of the volume. 
‘* Hazell’s Annual "’ thoroughly deserves the popular- 
ity which it has won; its information is clear, explicit 
and accurate, and the utmost pains are taken to 
render the work comprehensive, and to keep it in 
every sense of the term abreast of the times. 

London Publishers’ Circular. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. Selected and 
edited by Charles Duke Yonge, M. A. English edition, 
2 vols. With portraits and illustrations. 8vo, $10;80; 
by mail, $11.15. 


THE INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE NATION. Con- 
sumption Limited, Production Unlimited. By Edward 
Atkinson, LL.D. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.23. 

Two series of articles which have appeared—one 
in the Century Magazine, and one in the Forum. 
Some slight corrections have been made, and the 
statistics continued to date. In addition is the com- 
mencement address—which gives title to the book— 
delivered before the graduating class of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, June 26, 1889. The names 
of the other papers are: The Food Question in 
America and Europe; The Relative Strength and 
Weakness of Nations; Low Prices. High Prices, 
Small Profits—What Makes Them? The Distribution 
of Products ; What Shall be Taxed ?—What Shall be 
Exempt? Production, Distribution, Consumption ; 
Slow burning Construction; The Missing Science ; A 
Single Tax on Land; Religion and | ife. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. ELEMENTARY, PRACTICAL, 
AND EXPERIMENTAL Puysics. By George M. Hopkins. 
Illustrated by more than 680 engravings. New edition, 


8vo, $3.60; by mail, $3.96. 


DRAWING AND DESIGNING IN A SERIES OF LESSONS. 
By Charles G, Leland, M.A., F.R.L.S. 12mo, 55 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents. 


CRADLE AND Norsery. — By Christine Terhune 
Herrick. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

We wish we could say of every book what can be 
said of this, that the first sentence of its preface is 
about the only thing commonplace in it. The author 
with a pleasing style, a well-selected and orderly table 
of contents, goes about her story just as would be 
expected of a good mother who has herself been 
brought up and had additional experience and obser- 
vation. We have had occasion to see a good many 
books about the care of small children. This is the 
best of all. It is sensible from first to last, and can be 
read with profit hy many mothers and some fathers 
who regard themselves as knowing just how. 

Independent. 


An EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. By 
F. Howard Collins. With preface by Herbert Spencer. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.07. 

The object of this volume is to give in a condensed 
form the general principles of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
philosophy as far as possible in his original words. 
Each section has been systematically reduced. The 
epitome, consequently, represents ‘‘ The synthetic 
philosophy ” as it would be seen through a diminishing 
glass ; the original proportion holding between all its 
varied parts. Compilers’ Preface, 
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PHysSIOLOGY OF BODILY EXERCISE. By Fernand 
Lagrange, M.D. __ International Scientific series, 
12m0, p1.35 ; by mail, $1.48. 

An enumeration of the various Parts of this work 
will give an idea of its character. They are Muscular 
Work, Fatigue, Habituation to Work, Different Exer- 
cises, Results of Exercise, and Office of the Brainin 
exercise—six in all. Dr. Lagrange’s object is to dis- 
cover, and then prescribe, the form of exercise suited 
to the condition of the individual. The important 
general lesson to be gathered from these pages is, the 
duty of adapting the form of exercise to the condition 
of the brain. Where the latter is suffering from want 
of work, use the trapeze and other mechanical appli- 
ances; where the brain is overworked use the automa- 
tc exercises of running and walking, which involve no 
brain tension. A useful hint this to the subject of 
nervous exhaustion. London Bookseller. 


Poet-Lore. A monthly magazine, devoted to Shakes- 
peare, Browning, and the comparative study of literature. 
Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 8vo, 


$3.25; by mail, $3.48. 


A TExT-BooK OF ASSAYING FOR THE USE OF THOSE 
CONNECTED WITH MiInEs,_ By C, Beringer and J. J. 
Beringer. With numerous diagrams. I2mo, $2.60; 
by mail, $2.73. 


MASSAGE AND THE ORIGINAL SWEDISH MOVEMENTS; 
THEIR APPLICATION TO VARIOUS DISEASES OF THE 
Bopy. By Kurre W. Ostrom, Illustrated 16mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 

One of the oldest of therapeutic measures, it has 
only been of late years that doctors of medicine have 
realized the many advantages of massage. Manipula- 
tors are in demand; and though several exhaustive 
treatises have been published in Sweden and Germany 
a good systematic manual is still wanted in English. 

Public Opinion. 


A History oF PHtLosopHy. By Johann Eduard 


Erdmann, English Translation. Edited by Williston 
S, Hough, Ph. M. In three volumes, ' 8vo, $9.45; by 
mail, $10.09, 


THE WoRKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
Henry Irving and Frank A. Marshall. With notes and 
introductions to each play by F. A, Marshall and other 
Shakespearian scholars, and numerous illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, Vol. VII. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.50. 


PARODIES AND OTHER BURLESQUE PIEcES. By George 
Canning, George Ellis and John Hookham Frere With 
the Whole Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. Edited by Henry 
Morley, LL. D. Carisbrooke Library. 8vo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 90 cents; half leather, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 

Few persons would guess from the title upon the 
back of this book what it contained, in the absence of 
the authors’ names. Half of it consists of a reprint 
of the ‘“ Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin " with some of 
the best papers of the ‘‘ Microcosm,” the ‘‘ Monks 
and the Giants” of Frere, and other of the satirical 
pieces of Canning, Frere and Ellis. Besides this, 
some account of these three writers and of the politics 
of the day is supplied, together with the (probable) 
authorship of the various pieces. Beyond this Pro- 
fessor Morley has discharged his own part in a some- 
what cavalier fashion. Indeed, the editing of the 
book is something in the position of the images of 
Brutus and Cassius at the funeral of Junia. The force 
of political satire lies in its allusions ; but who, in the 
absence of any notes, is to understand such lines as 
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Shuckbrough shall cheer you with a smile, 
Macpherson simpering all the while, 

With Bastard and with Bruin ; 

And fierce Nicholl, etc. 


or, 
Muir, Ashley, Barlow, Tone, O’Connor, Paine; 
While Tandy’s hand directs the empurpled rein ? 


We will venture to say that at this date not one reader 
in a hundred will know more than one or two of the 
personages referred to. The ‘Sonnet to Liberty” 
is ascribed to Lord Carlisle, and the ‘‘Ode to 
Anarchy” to Lord Morpeth, but who would have 
thought that they were one and the same man ? 
London Bookseller. 


READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Chiefly 
based on the Commentary of Benvenuto da Imola, By 
the Hon. William Warren Vernon, M. A. With an 
introduction by the very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
2 vols., 8vo, $7.20; by mail, $7.50. 


See review in this number. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: 

The Story of the Barbary Corsairs, by Stanley Lane-Poole, with 
the collaboration of Lieut. J. D. Jerrold Kelley. 

The Garden, with critical essay by Walter Howe (Knickerbocker 
Nuggets). 

Letters of Philip Dormer, Fourth Earl of Chesterfield, to his God- 
son and Successor, 

Boyhood and Youth of Goethe. 

Railway Secrecy; Its relation to Interstate Legislation, by John 


M. Bonham, 
American Farms; their Condition and Future, by J. R. Elliott. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS : 


Albrecht, by Arlo Bates. 

The Bagpipers, by George Sand translated by Miss Wormeley. 

Sons of the Soil, by Honoré de Balzac, translated by Miss 
Wormeley. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 
Organic Evolution as the Result of the Inheritance of Acquired 
Characters according to the Laws of Organic Growth, by Prof. 
Eimer, translated by J. T. Cunningham, M.A., F.R.S.E. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 


The Bible and Modern Discoveries, by Henry A. Harper. 
The Discovery of the Ancient City of Norumbega, by Eben Nor- 


ton Horsford. ; 
The Diary of William Pynchon of Salem, edited by F. E. Oliver, 
M.D 


Old England, its Scenery, Artand People, by James M. Hoppin. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: 


Old Country Life, by F. Baring-Gould. : 
Starlight Ranch and other Stories, by Capt. Charles King. 
Recollections of George W. Childs. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY: 


The Shop, by Albert E. Winship. 

Aids to Endeavor, by Mrs. Casile. 

Those Raeburn Girls, by Mrs. A. F. Raffensperger. 

Well-Springs of Wisdom, selected from the writings of Frederick 
W. Robertson. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY : 


Le Crime de Sylvestre Bounard by M. Anatole France. 
La Hermana San Salpicio, by Sefior Valdes, translated by Nathan 
Haskell Dole. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY: 


Around and About South America, by Frank Vincent. 
Falling in Love and Other Essays, by Grant Allen. 
Exercises in Wood-Working, by Dr, Ivin Sickels. 


WELCH, FRACKER AND COMPANY : 
On the Wing through Europe, by Francis C. Sessions. 
edition, 
In Western Levant, by Francis C. Sessions 


New 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BELFORD COMPANY: 


Oo. Adventures in Orbello Land. 
Five Years at Panama. 


WELCH, FRACKER AND COMPANY : 
Expiation. 
Into Morocco. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: 


Collected Writings of Thomas de Quincey (Vol. II). 
Demeter, and other Poems. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS : 


Sesame and Lilies, 


T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY : 
Viera, 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: 
Kings in Exile. 
A.C. Mc CLURG AND COMPANY: 


The Story of Tonty. 
An Iceland Fisherman. 


=The London Academy prints the following letter 
from Robert Browning to Lord Tennyson : 

“29 De Vere Gardens, W., Aug. 5, 1889. 

‘*My dear Tennyson.—To-morrow is your birth- 
day—indeed a memorable one. Let me say I asso- 
ciate myself with the universal pride of our country 
in your glory, and in its hope that for many and many 
a year we may have your very self among us—secure 
that your poetry will be a wonder and delight to all 
those appointed to come after. And for my own part, 
let me further say, I have loved you dearly. May 
God bless you and yours ! 

‘At no moment from first to last of my acquaint- 
ance with your works, or friendship with. yourself, 
have I had any other feeling, expressed or kept 
silent, than this which an opportunity allows me to 
utter—that I am and ever shall be, my dear Tennyson, 
admiringly and affectionately yours, 

‘“‘ ROBERT BROWNING.” 


=At his Edinburgh home Professor John Stuart 
Blackie leads a singularly methodical and simple life. 
He rises early and breakfasts early, afterward going 
to his library, where he remains until 1 o’clock or so. 


Then he has a light luncheon, which he digests with 


a walk down Princes Street or a ramble away into the 
country. He is back again to dinner about 6, and 
during the rest of the night, often, indeed, into morn- 
ing, one will find him again in his library. He has 
an immense correspondence, and he makes it a point 
to answer every letter. He enjoys splendid health, is 
always possessed of buoyant spirits, and seems to 
defy the passage of years. N.Y. Tribune. 


=We cannot vouch for the accuracy of the follow- 
ing, but it is a very interesting little story: Ludovic 
Halévy, member of the French Academy and author 
of many successful books and plays, says that his 
daughter lamented to him that she had never read a 
line that he had written; for the parental edict had 
gone forth to that effect. Moved by her complaints, 
he set himself to write a story for her especial behoof, 
and the result was ‘‘ The Abbé Constantin.” 
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=The funeral of Browning at Westminster Abbey 
took place on the last day of 1889, which was also 
one of the darkest days of a dark year. He was 
buried next to the poet Cowley, as great a contrast 
to him in style as could well be chosen,—Browning, a 
poet of brusque surprises, whose chief idea was to 
dig to the heart of things by showing his scorn of all 
man’s conceits; Cowley, a poet who abounded in 
conceits, and thought them probably of the essence of 
poetry. The chief mourners were, of course, 
Mr. Browning’s son and daughter-in-law, but all 
literary London strove to be present, either in person 
or in tributes of honour and reverence. Mr. Hallam 
Tennyson represented the Poet-Laureate, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury stood by the Dean of 
Westminster to represent the Church of England; 
while the French Ambassador, the Italian Ambassa- 
dor, and the American Minister represented 
foreign sympathy with our loss. Dr. Bridge had set 
to what is declared to be exquisite music, Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s pathetic poem on ‘“‘He giveth his beloved 
sleep.” Wesley’s anthem, “All go to one place” 
( Eccles. iii., 20), followed, and then the Dean read 
the solemnest part of the grandest of the Anglican 
services. Spectator. 
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For Sick: Headache, 


The most efficacious remedy is Ayer’s Pills. 


They stimulate the liver, cleanse the 


stomach and bowels, restore healthy action to the digestive organs, and thus afford speedy 


and permanent relief. 


Those who have suffered for years from sick and nervous head- 


ache find Ayer’s Pills to be an unfailing specific. 


“Two boxes of Ayer’s Pills cured me of severe 
headache, from which I was long a sufferer.”— 
Emma Keyes, Hubbardston, Mass. 

“ For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills are the most effective medicine I ever 
used.”—Robt. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“ During several months past I have suffered 
from headache, without being able to find relief 
until I tried Ayer’s Pills, which so much benefit- 
ed me that I consider it my duty to publicly state 
the fact.”—Mrs. M. Guymond, Fall River, Mass. 

“I have now used Ayer’s Pills in my family 
for seven or eight years. Whenever I have an 
attack of headache, to which I am very subject, 
I take a dose of Ayer’s Pills and am always 
promptly relieved. I find them equally benefi- 
cial in colds; and,in my family, they are used 
for bilious complaints and other disturbances 
with such good effect that we rarely, if ever, 
have to call in a physician.”—H. Voulliemé, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began the 
use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for biliousness, 
constipation, high fevers, and colds. They 
served me better than anything I had previously 


“Headache, to which Iam subject, is invariably 
cured by a dose or two of Ayer’s Pills.”—George 
Rodee, Homer, Cortland Co., N. Y. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best I have ever used for 
headaches, and they act like a charm in reliev- 
ing any disagreeable sensation in the stomach 
after eating.”—Mrs. M. J. Ferguson, Pullens, Va. 

“TI have been affected, for years, with head- 
ache and indigestion, and though I spent nearly 
a fortune in medicines, I never found any relief 
until I began to take Ayer’s Pills. Six bottles 
of these Pills completely cured me.”— Benjamin 
Harper, Plymouth, Montserrat, W. I. 

“ After many years’ experience with Ayer’s 
Pills as a remedy for the large number of ail- 
ments caused by derangements of the liver, 
peculiar to malarial localities, simple justice 
prompts me to express to you my high apprecia- 
tion of the merits of this medicine for the class 
of disorders I have named.”— §. L. Loughridge, 
Bryan, Texas. 

“During the past 28 years I have used Ayer’s 
Pills in my family for all derangements of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels. They never failed 
to benefit.”—Chauncy Herdsman, A. M., Business 


tried.”—H. W. Hersh, Judsonia, Arkansas. 


Prepared by DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


College, Woodside, Newark, N. J. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





hedicestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


A preparation of phosphoric acid and 
the phosphates required for perfect 
digestion. It promotes digestion without 
injury, and thereby relieves those diseases 
arising from a disordered stomach. 


Dr, E. J. WILLIAMSON, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
‘* Marked beneficial results in imperfect digestion.” 


Dr. W. W. SCOFIELD, Dalton, Mass., says: ’ 
“It promotes digestion and overcomes acid 
stomach.” 


Dr. F. G. McGavock, McGavock, Ark., says: 
“It acts beneficially in obstinate indigestion.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 

RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKs, 


Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES AND IMITATIONS. 


CAUTION :—Be sure the word ‘“‘ Horsford’s”’ is 
Printed on the label. All others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 








Is endorsed and prescribed by leading physicians, because both 
the Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption, It is as palatable as milk. 
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If you have a 


COLD or COUCH, 


acute or leading to 


CONSUMPTION, 


iH 
2} 
_ SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 

rs SURE CURE FOR IT. 

This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
and fine Norwegian Cod Liver Oil, Used 
by physicians all the world over. It is as 
palatable as milk. Three times as effica- 
cious as plain Cod Liver Oil. A perfect 
Emulsion, better than allothers made. For 
all forms of Wasting Diseases, Bronchitis, 


CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula, 2nd as a Flesh Producer | 


s 
‘ 
’ 
( 
¢ there is nothing like SCOTT'S EMULSION. | 
Itis sold by all Druggists. Let noone by { 
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profuse explanation or impudent entreaty 
induce you to accept a substitute. t 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS TO PERIODICALS. 


Wanamaker Prices. 


Per year. 
meta (CERO) «6 se 6 $ 4.50 
Academy weekly. .... 4.52 
All the Year Round weekly 2.94 
Ali the Year Round monthly 3.58 
American weekly. .... 3-00 
American Agriculturistthly 1.25 
American Angler weekly 2.50 
American Architect and 
Building News weekly. 5.45 
American Bookseller sem7- 
TT 2.50 
American Catholic Review 
quarterly .. «sees 5.00 
American Church monthly 2.00 
American Field weekly . . 4.50 
American Garden monthly. 1.75 
American Journal of Medical 
Sciences weekly s+ %60 
American Machinist weekly 2.50 
American Notes and Queries 
ee ae ae 2.70 
American Magazine monthly 2.75 
American Naturalist monthly 4.00 
American Teacher monthly 1.00 
Andover Review monthly . 4.00 
Argosy weekly .... 3.80 
Army and Navy Journal whly 6.00 
Army and Navy Register 
on ee 3.00 
Art semi-monthly. . . 11.25 
Art Amateur monthly... 3.75 
Art de la Mode monthly. . 3.50 
Arthur’s Magazine monthly 1.50 
Art Interchange semi-mthly 3.00 
Art Journal monthly 9 06 
Atheneum monthly... . 4.52 
Atlantic monthly ..... 3.45 
Babyhood monthly . . 1.35 
Babyland (German) weekly 50 
Bazar monthiy ....- $95 
Belford’s Magazine monthly 2.30 
Blackwood’s (reprint) m¢hly 3.00 
Book Buyer monthly ... 1.00 
Book News monthly 50 
Boston Congregationalist 
ear 3.00 
Boston Medical Journal wkly 5.00 
Breeder’s Gazette weekly . 2.50 
British Quarterly (reprint) 
ONOVETE 2s 6s se 3.00 
Builder and Woodworker 
WONT iis 0) ee 1.00 
Building monthly. .... 1.60 
Building (with extra illustra- 
tions) weekly ..... 5.50 
Butterick’s Delineator m¢hly 1.00 
Butterick’s Review monthly  .50 
Cabinet-making and Uphol- 
stery monthly ..... 1.00 
Carpentry and _ Building 
ME, sc es 1.00 


Cassell’s Family Magazine 


Per year. 
Century monthly... . 3-75 
Chambers’ Journal monthly 2.25 
Chautauquan monthly... 2.00 
Chautauquan Young Folks 
MONERLY” . 2 2 es 1.00 
Chicago Interior weekly. . 2.50 
Children’s Friend monthly. 1,30 
Christian at Work weekly . 2.80 
Christian Herald weekly. . 1.25 
Christian Union weekly . . 2.75 
Christian Weekly weekly. 2.50 
Church weekly... 2... 2.00 
Churchman weekly... . 3.50 
Contemporary Review (re- 
print) monthly. .... 4.50 
Cosmopolitan monthly .. 2.00 
Country Gentleman weekly 2.25 
Courier des Etats Unis wkiy 5.20 
Critic weekly... 2.75 
Decorator and Furnisher 
WOE s&h kw 1 0. 3-45 
Demorest Magazine monthly 1.75 
Dixie WONTAIY 2... -. 2.00 
Dorcas monthly ..... .50 
Dress monthly .....-. 2.40 
Eclectic monthly ..... 4-35 
Edinburgh Review . . 4,00 
Engineering News weekly . 5.00 
English Illustrated Magazine 
oe een ee 1.75 
Episcopal Recorder weekly 2.00 
Le Se ee ee 1.50 
Evangelist weekly .... 3.00 
Examiner weekly. . ... 2.00 
Fliegende Blatter weekly . 4.52 
Forest and Stream weekly. 3.45 
Fortnightly Review (reprint) 
oi See 4.50 
Forum monthly. ..... 4.50 
Fountain monthly. .... 1,00 
Gartenlaube weekly. . . . 2.73 
Godey’s monthly ..... 1.90 
Golden Days weekly or mthly 250 
Good - Housekeeping semz- 
oe oa ee 2.30 
Graphic (London) thin paper 8.00 
thick “ 9.06 
Harper's Bazar wkly 3.45 
Harper’s M’thly m¢hly 3.45 } 10.00 
Harper’s Weekly wk@y 3.45 
Harper’s Young People w/y 1.90 
Home Decoration semi-mthly 2.00 
Home Maker monthly . 1.85 
Home Journal weekly . 1.75 
Homiletic Review monthly . 2.75 
Household monthly . 1,00 
Illustrated London News 
on ee ae ee 9.14 
Illustrated London News 
ee eae 485 
meandion weekly . 9.68 
Independent weekly . . 2.75 
Journal of Education weekly 2.50 


Per year, 
judge weekly. . 2. ss 4.35 
Judge Young Folks weekly. 1.50 
Ladies’ Home Journal. . . 1.00 
(In Philadelphia) . . 1.36 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet mthly 1.25 
Lancet (reprint) sonthly . 3.45 
Law Reporter weekly . . . 10,00 
Leisure Hours monthly . . 1.00 
LeBon Ton (reprint) monthly 3.50 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly 
MO 5. oa 3 one 2.75 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine 
WONTEE ao ss se 2.30 
Leslie’s Weekly weekly . . 3.45 
Library Journal monthly. . 5.00 
Ee Se eo a: Sioa sc 4.35 
Lippincott’s Magazine mthly 2.70 
Literary News monthly 1,00 
Literary World semz-monthly 1.85 
Littell’s Living Age weekly 7.75 
Little Folks monthly ... 1.50 
Little One’s Own monthly . 2.25 
Longman’s monthly. . .. 2.2 
Macmillan’s monthly . 2.75 
Magazine of American His- 
tory monthly ..... 4.35 
Magazine of Art monthly 3.10 
Nation weekly ...... 2. 
New York Fashion Bazar 
WME > vo. ws ss 2.50 
Nineteenth Century (reprint) 
MONEE. 2 5, sss 4.50 
North American Review 
monthly 4.75 
Observer weekly ..... 3.00 
Our Little Men and Women 
(OMEN 5 6 6 ee 1.00 
Our Little Ones monthly. . 1.50 
Outing monthly ..... 295 
Pall Mall Budget weekly. . 5.58 
Pansy monthly. ..... 1.00 
Paris Illustre English and 
WE <a, de 8 9.75 
Peterson’s monthly .... 1.90 
Presbyterian (The) . . .. 2.65 
Popular Science monthly 4.35 
Poultry World monthly . . 1.15 
Presbyterian Review gurirly 3.00 
Puck Weeeiy'. 2 << 0 0 4.35 
Punch weekly .....- 4.07 
Quarterly Review. ... .- 4.00 
Queries monthly ..... 1,00 
Queen, thin paper 9.80 
Queen, thick paper. . 11.02 
Quiver (reprint) monthly 1.35 
Revue de la Mode (reprint) 
WOON xk. oo us 3.40 
Revue des Deux Monde 
semi-monthly .... - 13.22 
Rural New Yorker weekly. 1.95 
Saturday Review weekly. 7.69 
Scientific American, Archi- 
tects’ and Builders’ 2.50 
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Wanamaker Prices for Subscriptions. 


( Continued.) 

Per year. Per year. Per year. 
Santa Claus weekly ... 1.90 Spectator weekly. .... 7.69 UeberLandundMeer weekly 5.05 
Science weekly. ..... 5.00 St. Nicholas monthly ... 2.75 Univers Illustré weekly . . 5.42 
Scientific American weekly 2.85 Sunday at Home (Canadian Van Nostrand’s Engineering 4.35 
Scientific American Supple- edition) monthly. . .. 1.75 Vick’s monthly. ..... 1.10 
ment weekly ..... 4.25 Table Talk monthly ... 1.00 Vie Modern weekly. . .. 8.35 

Scientific American and Sup- Temple Bar monthly .. . 3.83 Westminster Review (re- 
plement weekly . . . . 6.25 Times (London, weekly edi- print) guarterly .... 4,00 
Scribner’s Magazine ... 2.85 tion) weekly ... .. 346 Wide Awake monthly . «Se 
Season monthly ..... 3.25 Town Topics weekly . . 3.90 Young Ladies’ Journal aioe 3 85 
Shakesperiana ...... 2.00 Turf, Fieldand Farm weekly 4.40 Youths’ Companion. . . 1.75 


_Back Numbers Bound i in any Style. 


FOUNTAIN PUBLICATIONS. 


I die who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- aes 
tionery for their correspondence, should ai 
a See ee “ si. “The Fountain ”’ 
eee Se uals Laas Le pws ane Se | t,o samsinn widely wend bor SUPPLEMENTARY 
velopes to match (the old and reliable line). These | READING IN SCHOOLS. The best testimonials of 


goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine its successful use are daily received. Price, 1o months, 
| $1.00; 5 months, 50 cents; single copy, Io cents. 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign | “ The Fountain Song Book ”’ 


productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of | Commas 72 mate a oie oe copyrighted, 
° . | and published in e Fountain during past years. 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the | The book is especially desigfed for the use of insti- 


trade only by | tutes and day schools. Prices, single copy, paper, 15 
| cents; 12 copies, paper, $1.50; single copy, board, 25 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, | cents; 12 copies, board, $2.50. 


A second series of Song Book with new music, is 
Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. | now ready, at same prices as above. 


“ Words’ 


From Fountain Song Book. This little pamphlet 
accompanies the song book, and its cheapness will 


BOOKS contribute to make singing practical and general in 
the schools. Single copies, 5 cents each; 50 copies 
to one address, $2.25. Also separate ‘‘ Words”’ for 

for the second series. 


LEAFLETS containing any piece of music of The 
Fountain Song Book will be supplied at the rate of 


LENTEN SEASON. | $1 per hundred, or $6 per thousand. 


‘Picture Aids to Composition.”’ 


JO H N WANAMAK ER, A book containing 64 leaves of good book paper, 


with EXCELLENT PICTURES PRINTED ON 

5 i | ONE SIDE OF EACH LEAF; the other side blank. 

Philadelphia. Single copy, 25 cents ; 5 copies to one address, $1.00 ; 
| 12 copies to one address, $2.00. 





OLD MAGAZINES! All the early numbers of Scribner’s (Century), Drawing Forms. 
Harper’s Magazine, and Atlantic Monthly, on hand and for sale, | 


singly, or in any quantity desired. We are constantly completing | _ These are designed for the use of teachers in 
sets of these magazines at low rates. 


Primary Schools. Price, 10 cents. 
Cuar.es E. HovGuton, | 


64 New Park Street, Lynn, Mass. One Sample Copy 
— | Of all the above publications will be mailed to any 





Has every reader sent 20 cents for Prof, Schultze’s | 
tien bere amphiet THE BOOKS OF THE address on receipt of FIFTY CENTS. We invite a 
BIBLE ANALYZED? | trial order from all progressive teachers. 


H. T. Fruegavrr, Easton, Pa. 


Address, 





New Driving Map of Philadelphia ant Vicinity. Size 2 28 x 40. Pocket 


form, printed on ha ond tough paper, $2.00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, G Map Cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- W. H. Shelley, Y ork, Pa. 


scription. J. . Suite ep Publisher, 26 South Sixth St., Philad’a. 








BOOK NEWS. 


WRITERS, 


young and old, experienced and inexperienced, professional and 
amateur, will be interested in 


THE WRITER, 


the successful Boston magazine for literary workers. It is the only 
perodical in the world devoted solely to explaining the details of literary 
production, and it has come to be regarded as indispensable to all who 
write, or who are interested in literary work. TH Writer is edited by 
a practical newspaper man, of long and varied experience, and all its 
articles, by well-known literary people, are practical, helpful, timely 
bright, and interesting, Its department of Queries and Answers alone, 
is worth to any reader many times the cost of the magazine. The 
department of Helpful Hints and Suggestions gives many ideas about 
saving and easing labor at the ps og The department of Literary 
Articles in Periodicals is the only published index of literary articles 
printed in the daily and weekly papers and in the magazines, and makes 
a file of THE wRITER essential in every library. ‘The bound volumes 
of the magazine make the best hand-books of journalism extant. 


The price of THE WRITER is 


Ten Cents a Number: One Dollar-a Year. 


When ordering the magazine ask for a prospectus of 


The Writer’s Literary Bureau, 


as a medium between authors and publishers. 
advice and unpredjudiced criticism of MSS. 
particulars address, naming Book News, 


THE WRITER, 


Box 1905, Boston, Mass. 


It also gives honest 
when desired For full 


No sample copies of The Writer 
are sent free. 


THE CALL. 


The Largest Afternoon Circulation in Philadelphia. 


A large 8-page newspaper for one cent a copy, 
containing all the latest telegraphic and local news. 

The cheapest newspaper in the world. 

THE CALL prints more telegraphic and local 
matter than any other afternoon paper in Philadel- 
phia, besides devoting a portion of its columns to the 
Household, Cooking, and Fashions. 


THE CALL assists more people who are in need of | 
Help and Situations through its Want Columns than 
any other afternoon paper, making a special rate for 
this class of advertisements. 

THE CALL publishes editions every hour from 
12 o’clock noon until 4.30 o’clock p. M., thus enabling 
it to gather all the latest news of the day. 

THE CALL circulates within a radius of 100 miles | 
of Philadelphia the same afternoon of its publication. 
Its value as an advertising medium is unquestionable. | 
All the leading advertisers in Philadelphia use its | 
columns daily. | 

ADVERTISING RATES 
Can be obtained on application to persons who are | 
authorized to receive advertisements for THE CALL, 
both daily and weekly issues. 
ROBERT S. DAVIS, 
Proprietor of THE CALL, 
26 South Seventh St., Phila. 


THE WEEKLY CALL, 


Published every Saturday, 
Has a large circulation throughout the United States. | 


[Number go. 





VALENTINES. 


Card Valentines. 


New designs of the finest litho- 
graphic art-work of Europe and 
America, from 2 cents up to 35 cents 
each. 


\Card Valentines—Mounted. 


A variety of handsome cards, 
mounted on torchon board, with 
easel backs. 


Lace Valentines. 


which aids writers in finding the best market for their MSS., andserves | 


Made on the old-fashioned plan, 
but of much finer workmanship, 
range in price as follows, 2, 3, 5, 7, 
10, 15, 25, 35 and 45 cents each, 
with an envelope. 


Booklet Valentines. 


In difterent forms, illustrated either 
in color or monotint. The following 
are especially attractive ; 


“Two Valentines, or Florella’s 
Valentine,” colored, 10 cents. 


‘The Birds Valentine,’ and “ How 
a Dream Came True,” monotint, 
8 cents. 


“Saint Valentine’s Language of 
Flowers,” colored, 10 cents. 


“For My Dear Valentine,” (heart 
shape), colored and monotint, 
10 cents. 


“This is My Heart of Hearts” 
(heart shape), colored and monotint, 
10 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 








February, 1890. | 


Now Ready. 





An invaluable Book of Reference for the Housewife. 
NEW VOLUME OF 


TABLE TALK for 188g. 


(VOL. IV.) 


Over 550 pages. Full of the most valuable culinary 
and household information. Handsomely bound, 
and with gold imprint. Mailed to any address in the 
United States for only $1.25. 


A few copies left of VOLUME III of TABLE 
TALK, at only $1.25. 


Both volumes mailed to any address for only $2.00. 


New volume begins with the January number. 
Commence your subscription with that number and 
have your volume complete. 


$7.00 a year. Io cents a number. 


For sale by 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
or address 
TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., 
1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


“GOLDEN DAYS” 


Is designed especially for the entertainment and in- 





in it is original, and we employ the very best talent 
that can be procured. 


The illustrations are profuse, and are from the pen- | 


cils of the best artists, and every paragraph and line 
is carefully edited. ‘i 


We urge upon parents, guardians, educators and | 


youth to scrutinize every portion of our paper. Chil- 
dren will read, and the flood of vicious, demoralizing 
papers which is overrunning the country makes it the 
duty of all to assist in checking the evil, by the sup- 
port of a bright, entertaining, instructive and pure 
journal. 


“GOLDEN DAYS” is sold by newsdealers at Six 
Cents per copy. At far distant points they may charge 
seven. We will send the paper, postage paid : 


ee ee 25 cents. 
WO PEOMERB TOE. 5 sk et 8 8 50 cents. 
auree Montie for . . . . i +s 75 cents. 
Four Months for $1.00. 
DIXONS NGOr . . 5 + 5 $1.50. 
MORE POMPE 2. 5) 6 a+ ole ss $3.00. 


All communications, business or otherwise, must be 
addressed to 


JAMES ELVERSON, Publisher, 
NINTH AND SPRUCE STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















NOW READY. 


Orations and After-Dinner 
Speeches of Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew. 


I vol., octavo, extra cloth, with Portrait, $2.50. 


Edition de Luxe limited to oo numbered copies, 
with portraits and bound in half leather, $6.00. 
There is no more pleasantly familiar name in this 
country than that of Mr. Depew, and it is by his 
speeches that he is best known. Very few of these 
have ever been printed in their entirety, and many of 
them have only been dealt out in fragments by the 
daily papers, and yet he has won a world-wide repu- 
tation by them. Taken in their complete form, as 
they are given in this volume, they are models of what 
such speeches should be, Nothing could seem drier 
than some of the subjects of Mr, Depew’s speeches, 
but there is not a dry line in any one of them. They 
bristle with thought and sparkle with wit. As astory- 
teller he has few equals, and he has the art of telling 
an old story so that it strikes the hearer with all the 
freshness of a brand-new one, while of new stories he 
seems to have an inexhaustible supply. 


By Author of “ As it Was Written,” etc. 


'Two Voices. 


By HENRY HARLAND (Sidney Luska), author of 
“As it Was Written,” ‘‘Grandison Mather,” 
‘Mrs. Peixada,” ‘‘The Yoke of the Thorah,” 
‘‘A Latin Quarter Courtship,” etc. 1 vol., 24mo, 
new style binding, 50 cents. 


A New Volume in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 


Pv: Siesheoeilied Smee: 


struction of the youth of our country. Every article | 


Edited in modern English by the author of 
“‘Dead Man’s Rock,” “‘ The Astonishing History 
of Troy Town,” etc. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


New Edition Now Ready of 
Jonathan and His Continent. 


By Max O'RELL and Jack ALLYN. 
50 cents; cloth, extra, $1.50. 


The People I’ve Smiled With. 


By MARSHALL P. WILDER. With portraits. 
Cloth, extra, $1.50. 


Marie Bashkirtseff. 


The Journal of a Young Artist. 
and Illustrations. $2.00. 


Paper, 


With Portrait 


Cassell & Company, 


Limited, 


104 and 106 4th Ave., New York. 
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SOME BOOKS AT SPECIAL] -OR BOOK LOVERS 


PRICES. 


“ The Household Book of Nature.” 


Containing full and interesting descriptions 
of the Animal Kingdom, based upon the 
writings of AUDUBON, WALLACE, Woop, 
and others. Edited by Hugh Craig. I vol., 
large octavo, 800 pages. 64 full-page colored 
illustrations. Half-seal, 


“The Throne of David.” 


From the consecration ot the Shepherd of 

Bethlehem to the rebellion of Prince 

Absalom, being an illustration of the splen- 

dor, power and dominion of the reign of 

the Shepherd, Poet, Warrior, King and 

Prophet, Ancestor and type of Jesus. By 

Rev. J. H. INGRAHAM. I2mo, 75 cents. 
By mail, 88 cents. 


Robert Elsmere. 


By Mrs. HUuMPHRY WARD. 
Library London edition. 2 vols., 
By mail, 
An Encyclopeedia. 
Of practical information and_ universal 
formulary. A book of ready reference for 


every occupation, trade and profession. 
Large quarto, 779 pages, 


John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia. 


Handsome 
I2mo, 75 cents. 
94 cents. 


$3.25 | 


| Great Britain and part in the United States). 


| logue and Two COLORED PLATES will be sent to any address. 


(at publishers’ expense), on receipt of advertised price. 


$1.35 | 


A New Series of Books for the Bibliophile. 


THE WESTALL SERIES, 


The greatest possible care has been given to every detailof manu- 
facture. The editions are limited, and there are many desirable 


| features which will tend to make their value increase as time goes by, 


1. THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
2. THESEASONS. THOMSON 
3. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


I. Small paper edition. 
Limited to 1500 copies of each book (part of which will be used in 


Each is printed from type on hand-made paper. 
Each volume is illustrated by the original steel engravings of the 
early part of this century, after the famous designs by Westall. 


| Each, 1 vol.,16mo, half- cloth, gilt top, 


Half pol: shed seal,”’ gi ilt top, 
Full polished “ seal,’’ gilt top, 
II. Large paper edition. 
Limited to 60 copies for the United States. 
Printed from type on hand-made paper of large size. 
Each volume is illustrated by the Westall plates, printed on India 
paper. 
Each, 1 vol. 8vo, paper wrappers, 
Half crushed levant, gilt top 
Full crushed levant, gilt edges, ina box ... . 12 50 
(N. B.—A/fter printing these editions the type has Seve distributed. } 
Send for new catalogue, containing full-descriptions of many new 
publications. Mention Book News. On receipt of 10 cents this cata- 
Any of 
the above can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address 
Mention Boox 
News, 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Dealers in Works of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 


IN AMERICA. 


School Book Department. 
We have a well-lighted room in our building devoted to the sale of 
School Books, where you can find all the School Books used in the 
various schools and colleges, not exactly new, but just as good for use 


and much lower in price. 


You would be astonished to find how much 


money you could save by buying your School Books at our store. 


General Invitation. 
If you want a book, no matter when or where published, call at our 


Store. 


We have, without exception the largest collection of Old Books 


in America, all arranged in Departments, each Department under the 
charge of an experienced person, who is always willing and ready to give 
any information in relation to our immense stock which our customers 


may desire. 


Any person, having the time to spare, is perfectly welcome to call 
and examine our stock of Two or Three Hundred Thousand Volumes, 
without feeling under the slightest obligation to purchase. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


First Store below Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











New Publications 
FROM THE PRESS OF 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


The Principles and Practice of Surgery. 


New (Second) Edition—Revised. By D. Hayes AGNEw, M. D., LL. D., Professor of Surgery in the Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania. A Treatise on Surgical Diseases and Injuries. Profusely 
Illustrated. Three volumes, 8vo. 


The favorable reception accorded to the first issue of this work on the “Principles and Practice of 


>> Surgery,” has rendered it necessary to prepare a second edition, in doing which the order of subjects has 


been somewhat changed from that followed in the earlier work. Certain chapters have been transposed, 


se others have been partly rewritten, and all have been carefully revised and illustrated. During the last few 
'» years a spirit of extraordinary vitality has pervaded every department of medicine, and in none has it been 


more active than in that of surgery. The author has carefully noted all that was occurring within the domain 
of his own special study, and in the present treatise has embodied whatever by observation and experience 
appeared to him worthy of professional confidence. 


Works of William H. Prescott. 


New Library Edition. Edited by J. Foster Kirk. Illustrated with Portraits and Maps. Complete in 
twelve volumes. Octavo. Neatly bound in cloth, gilt top. 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO. Two volumes. Ready in January, to be followed by two volumes a month till 
completed. 
This edition, from a new set of plates, contains all the latest corrections, is printed in large type on fine 

paper, and is in every respect the best edition ever offered. 


Foods for the Fat. 


A Treatise on Corpulency, and a Dietary for its Cure. By NATHANIEL EDWARD Davies, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, England, author of ‘‘ Aids to Long Life,’’ ‘‘ Medical Maxims,” ‘‘ Nursery 
Hints,’’ etc. 16mo, cloth. 

‘It will prove a valuable guide to those who wish to reduce their surplus weight. The volume closes with 
a large number of recipes for tempting dishes that will assist far better than medicine in bringing the body 
back to healthful slenderness.”— Pittsburgh Bulletin. 

“It treats suggestively of the uses and the elimination of food, over-eating, exercise, stimulants, etc., and 
gives a dietary to be followed for the reduction of flesh. The latter is especially generous, and will make it 
possible for any ‘fat man’ to starve himself and yet live. The author's thesis is that such a man ‘can go on 
eating very well indeed, and yet be cured of excessive stoutness."’’— Washington Public Opinion. 


LIPPINCOTT'S SERIES OF SELECT NOVELS. 


The demand of the public for the best fiction in a better style has induced the publishers of this series to 
announce that with the February issue these novels will be printed on fine paper, and in a style that will be 
suitable for permanent son, The series will contain, as heretofore, the works of the best American and 

or 


Foreign authors. The novel February will be 


A Last Love. 


By GeorGEs OnNET, anthor of “ Dr. Rameau,” “ Antoinette,” etc. No. 106 of Lippincott’s Sertes of 
Select Novels. 16mo, paper and cloth binding. 


In plot, character, dramatic power, style, and thought this popular author represents what is best in con- 
temporary French fiction. His books commend themselves strongly to the reader by the skill with which the 
plots are woven and their quality as works of literary art. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 








‘SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE. 

Facts to stand on: 

Every step something solid. 

There’s Drs.- Starkey & PA.Len for you precisely. 

‘They have value—the Compound Oxygen Treatment; and they wisely 
pensist in calling your attention to it. 

They do this, not so much by argument as by evidence. Testimonials from 4 
men and women who have been relieved of desperate diseases by the use of the + 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. = 

And any one who would like to know who have been cured—where these “i - 
restored men and women live, and what were the diseases removed, can have this 
assurance by asking Drs. Starkey & Paten for their book of 200 pages, sent 9m 
entirely free of charge to any address. A 

It is reasonable to expect that good results will follow the use of this remedial “a 
agent. Bg 
e In the first place, it has been in use for over twenty years. 

In the second place, Drs. Starkey & Paten, in addition to being experienced 
physicians, are skilful chemists ; 

They know that their Compound Oxygen Treatment is stored in healing 
proportions ; 

And—better than all—their patients know it. 

Anyone. can use the Compound Oxygén Treatment. 

The directions are unmistakable, and the inhaling apparatus is simplicity 
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itself, 
Observe what those who have used it say : 
Das. Starkey & Pac@n: “I am pleased to report continued Drs. Starkey & Paven: ‘‘ Your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
improvement, not only in regard to my catarrhal trouble, but in general | is doing a great amount of good out here.”’ F. W, Ster#ens. 
health. North Topeka, Kans,, May 3, 1889. ‘ 
“*T am feeling better than I have for many a long day, and { 
attribute it entirely to your Compound Oxygen Treatment.” Drs. Starkey & PaLen; ‘ Your Compound Oxygen Treatment 


‘ J : F. S. Rousg. has.had an excellent effect on me as a tonic and blood purifier. woe 
99 Johns St., N. Y. City, N. Y., April 27, 1889, “ It has also been very beneficial for my trouble of sleeplessness, — 
Drs. Starkey & Paren; ‘I have used your Compound Oxygen and I can now sleep as I have never done before.’’ 

Treatment some time ago, and it cured me of catarrh.” ts Third St., Albany, N. Y. R. G. STEARNS. 


G. C. Ruopgrick. 
Middletown, Md., March 22, 1889. Drs. Starkey & Paven: “ I have tried your Compound Oxygen 


Treatment for nervous and sick headaches, and have found a permanent 


Drs, Starkey & Paten: ‘‘ We have used your Compound . cok 
| cure of a case of twenty years’ standing. 


Oxygen Treatment in our family for colds and catarrhal affections, 
with decided benefit.” _ Tuomas A. Srarr. 
Goshen,.Ind., May 8, 1889. 


Mrs, D. W. Batcuer. 
114 Church St., Knoxville, Tenn., May 9, 1889. 





Das. Starkey & Pacen; “I used your Compound Oxygen Drs. Srarxey & Paten: “ We were all benefited by your © 
Treatment this winter ; in consequence I have not had a single cold. | Compound Oxygen Treatment ; since using it I have but seldom had “a Be 
In cold or catarrh it is the best relief I can get.” E. O. Stark. the sick headache.” D. W. La Grance. . 
Omaha, Neb., 1424 Webster St., May 3, 1889. St. James, Minn., May 13, 1889. F 
mt 


The book is filled with 200 pages of evidence. 7 j 
Evidence of weight. 4 
First, the weight of character ; for it comes from men and women of thorough 
reliability, many of them known throughout the United States. And second, there 
is the element of quantity—-for there are not only all these pages of testimonials, 
but Drs. Starkey and Paten publish a quarterly review of eight large pages, filled 
with the names and addresses of men and women cured by their treatment. 
Send for the book or the quarterly. 
They will be forwarded entirely free of charge to any one addressing: 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 


120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. . : 
58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada. No. 1529 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa; 
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